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Without 
Killing the Grass 


Now you can spray your lawn with 
Weedone, the original 2-4D weed- 
killer, and kill the weeds without 
killing the grass. Weedone kills 
dandelion, plantain and most of the 





other weeds that spoil lawns and golf courses. 

Weedone also kills poison ivy, poison oak, bindweed 
(morning glory), honeysuckle, and many other weeds 
that plague and hamper farmers, home owners and 
campers. 

Spray Weedone on the leaves. A coarse drenching 
spray is best. Weedone kills internally, right out to the 
root tips. Spray when the plant is actively growing. 

Weedone is safe to use around humans and livestock. 
It does not hurt the soil; it is non-irritating, non- 
corrosive, non-explosive. 

This year, your dealer has an ample stock of 
Weedone. A dollar bottle makes enough spray for 1000 
square feet of lawn. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 














The new ALPINE GLOW is just 
one of 260 superb varieties listed in 
our 1946 catalog. Three brand new 
introductions are GOOD NEWS. 


UA 
CORDOVAN and JULIET. 


Pictures? There are 50 full-color illustrations! 
Collections? A whole range of them from $2.75 to $35.00. 


IRIS BARGAIN FOR BEGINNERS 
10 for $2.75 


Your choice, 1 of a kind 


Sierra Blue, tall blue 
Spokan, chestnut 

Kalinga, big cream 
Dogrose, lilac pink 

Mrs. Jacques, pink blend 
Junaluska, red and copper 
Snowking, pure white 
Wm. Mohr, lilac hybrid 


California Gold, deep yellow 
Avondale, fuchsia 

Anitra, sky blue 

Black Douglas, blackish violet 
Happy Days, big yellow 
Copper Lustre, bright copper 
Indian Hills, bright violet 
Jean Cayeux, coffee tan 


e 43 varieties, including some 

of the new Parrots, with 27 

magnificent true-to-life pic- 

tures and many attractive 

group offers in our catalog. All bulbs top size. 


TULIP COLLECTION “A” 


Scotch Lassie, light purple 
Wm. Pitt, deep crimson 
Yellow Giant, deep yellow 
Clara Butt, salmon pink Mrs. Hoag, pale yellow 
Dido, flame salmon orange Flamingo, light pink 
3 of each, 10 varieties, 30 bulbs, $ 3.25 
10 of each, 10 varieties, 100 bulbs, 10.00 


TULIP COLLECTION “B” 


Marjorie Bowen, salmon 
Rose Copeland, lilac 

Mme. Butterfly, blend 
Camellia, cameo pink Mr. Wentholdt, orange-yellow 
Mrs. Grullemans, cream white Cardinal Manning, wine 


3 of each, 10 varieties, 30 bulbs, $ 3.75 
10 of each, 10 varieties, 100 bulbs 12.00 


All labeled and postpaid 
40 grand new sorts. 


/ | : 
two dozen of them 


shown in natural color in our 1946 catalog. 


DAFFODIL COLLECTION “A” 


Actaea, white, red eye John Evelyn, ruffled white and 

Croesus, gold and flame emon 

Cheerfulness, double cream Red Shadow, late orange and 

Dawson City, golden trumpet yellow 

Francisca Drake, white, red cup Silver Star, white, pale crown 

Carlton, huge all yellow Thalia, all white, two flowers 

Gertie Millar, chamois color Tunis, early white, salmon cup 
All topmost quality bulbs in a fine array of colors and types. 

Labeled and postpaid 
1 of each, 12 bulbs $3.25 3 of each, 36 bulbs $9.00 
10 of each, 120 bulbs $25.00 


SEND 25c in coin or stamps TODAY for your 


copy of this beautiful and valuable catalog. 

Dutch Iris, Hyacinth and Crocus bulbs are also included 
in it. Remember, it contains over 100 color plates, artfully 
printed on heavy enamel paper . . . a book you will wish to 
keep permanently. Deduct catalog fee from your first order. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


P. 0. Box “H” 


Campfire, brilliant red 
Blue Danube, blue lilac 
St. James, bronze 


Golden Harvest, green yellow 
City of Haarlem, blood red 
Faust, richest purple 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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THE LAWNMOWER should be set to cut about two inches high. 


DO NOT weaken asparagus by prolonging the cutting season. Feed the 
plants with complete fertilizer at about the time cutting ceases. 

DAHLIAS planted now will come into bloom at the approach of cool 
weather. Set the stakes before planting the tubers or green plants. 

PLANTS which require staking should be tied up progressively as 
growth advances and before the stems are knocked down by a Summer 
storm. 


SEEDS of such biennial plants as sweet William, Canterbury bells, fox- 
glove and forget-me-not can be started this month for flowering next 
year. 

REMOVING the central flower buds from delphinium spikes causes the 
development of many smaller, lateral flower spikes of suitable length 
for cutting. 


PINCH the soft branch tips from dahlia plants after they have formed 
their second sets of leaves, thus causing the plants to form more stems 
to flower later on. 

WHEN preparing a spray from powder, first make a paste of a small 
amount of water and the powder. Then add this paste to the full 
amount of water. 

LOW-GROWING plants are often injured by excess spray material 
dripping from the leaves of newly sprayed shade trees. Forsythias, 
for instance, are often so injured. 

THE IRIS borer can be detected by ragged, eaten leaf edges. It can be 
removed from the foliage by cutting off an infested fan of leaves, 
digging the worm out and killing it. 

STRAWBERRIES should be picked early in the morning and cooled 
as quickly as possible. The berries should not be carelessly pulled from 
the plants. Also, avoid crushing the fruits. 

TO AVOID spreading plant diseases do not work among garden plants 
while the foliage is wet. This is a particularly important point to 
remember when picking or cultivating beans. 

HOEING of well-advanced garden crops in well-drained soils should be 
for the sole purpose of killing weeds. Deeper cultivation injures root 
systems and can cause water loss in dry periods. 

THINNING of vegetable and annual flower seedlings must be done 
early. If all of the little plants are left too long it is impossible to thin 
them without checking the growth of those that remain. 

ONE AND one-half quarts of liquid spray is about the right amount to 
cover 50 feet of row, if the plants are medium in size. One to one 
and one-half ounces of dusting mixture is required to cover the same 
number of plants. 

ROSES should be dusted regularly for the contro] of black spot on the 
leaves. Care should be taken that sulfur dust intended for the roses 
does not drift to the foliage of any nearby viburnums, which are sub 
ject to sulfur injury. 

ANY SPRING-flowering bulbs which are to be lifted should remain in 
the soil until after the foliage ripens. When the bulbs are dug they 
should not be left to dry in the hot sun but should be removed to a 
cool, airy and shaded place. 

CATNIP, like sage, can be cut more than once in a season, usually as it 
is coming into flower. Sage is usually allowed to bloom before the 


first of several cuttings. Late cutting should be avoided to permit the 
plants to build up reserves for Winter. 


HOUSE PLANTS can soon be moved to Summer quarters in a par- 


one, 3 


tially shaded section of the outdoor 
garden. Plants that are growing 
actively require regular watering 
and benefit from one or two feedings 
with liquid fertilizer. Summer is 
the time to free the house plants of 
insect pests. 
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a FAILURE 


If you plant your Lawn this month 





You wouldn't throw lawn seed into a bonfire. 
Then why expose young grass plants to sure 
death from the scorching summer sun? 


Summer is the time for grading a deep, rich 
seed bed for FALL planting . .. with seed 
adapted to permanent growth in your loca- 








tion. For late August delivery order from 
your dealer... 
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Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wikson’s Products 


For Every Insect Control Problem There Is 
a Safe, Tested Wilson Product! 


Wilson’s Chinch-O (with Sabadilla) 
Recommended in Treating Fine Lawns for Chinch Bug Control 
Protect your lawn against the ravages of Chinch Bug damage 
The first brood emerges and hatehes in late May and early 
June; the second in July and August. Wilson’s Chinch-O, 
containing Sabadilla, fortified with special irritants of proven 
merit, can be applied at the rate of 5 to 8 lb. per 1,000 sq. ft 

150 to 200 Ib. per acre on large area applications. Chinch-O 
is NON-POTSONOUS to Humans, Birds and Animals when 
used as directed 


Wilson’s OK Plant Spray 
“The Insecticide Supreme” for Evergreens, Shrubs and 
Tender Flowering Plants 
OK Plant Spray has been used consistently for over 
n controlling insects, too numerous to mentior 
k flowering plants, ornamental shrubs and tree 
Spray gives two-fold action, kills by contact 
OK Plant Sprav with complete confidence 
ind safety Will not burn, discolor or other 


lamage the most tender foliage 


Wilson’s Tri-Sure Rose Spray 
The Modern Complete All-in-One Spray for Roses 
‘ a “must? spray for +: rose growers Wilson's 
ifford W ontro Fungou Diseases 
g Insect i——Sucking Insects. In one complete 
ire combined thi pow l ung and insect-killing 
Is Just idd vater as direc d for the control of 
Black Spot, Mildew 
rotects, preserve ind W Il not discolor foliage 


For a FREE 68-page catalog on the complete 
Wilson line, addres Dept. H-6 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Fia. Glen Cove and White Plains, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


er fungou diseases 








THE 1946 ROSE ANNUAL 


“The American Rose Annual,’’ edited by R. C. Allen. Published 
by the American Rose Society, Harrisburg, Pa. Price $3.50. 

The 1946 issue marks the thirty-first volume in the series 
and represents the beginning of a new decade of rose progress 
Ihe manuscripts have been carefully selected to meet the needs 
of both new and experienced growers and a wide range of re 
freshing and enlightening ideas is presented. The culture of 
roses in several regions is discussed by those who have been 
successful in overcoming unfavorable soil and climatic condi 
tions by simple and practical means. 

In an interesting discussion of moss roses Mrs. Frederick L. 
Keays states that four outstanding varieties are: Common Moss, 
White Bath, English Red Moss and Crested Moss. Roy E. 
Shepherd, in mentioning the worth-while rose species, has 
praise for Rosa hugonis, R. primula and R. ecz, all of which 
have been discussed in recent issues of Horticulture. Isabella 
Preston of Canadian plant-breeding fame reports progress in 
the development of hardy roses. F. L. Skinner of Manitoba 
also writes on the problem of roses hardy enough to survive in 
the cold North. 

Common errors in rose growing were considered by ( 
Eugene Pfister who states: 

It is poor practice to water your roses in the late afternoon or 
evening so that they go into the night with wet foliage. It requires 
about six hours of continuously wet foliage for the blackspot disease 
to develop. To avoid wetting the leaves, it is much better to use a 
porous canvas hose which soaks the ground and does not wet the 
plants at all. You should do your best to keep the ground moist at all 
times particularly in the dry, hot weather of July and August. If the 
plant is hardened and stops growth in the drying heat, it will not react 
as fast to the Fall rains and cooler nights. Consequently, you will lose 
many of the most beautiful blooms of the year. 

Precise directions for rooting rose cuttings are given by W. H. 
Hoefle, while Charles H. J. Gallagher reports on his Winter 
protection trials. Mr. Gallagher went at it as follows: 

First the canes on each bush were tied tightly together in at least 
three places. Next, a small hill of earth not more than six inches high 
was placed around the base and packed firraly to give shape to the real 
covering. Then, the entire bush was wrapped tightly from top to 
bottom with several layers of light-weight but waterproof materials 
mostly old window shades and in some cases, oilcloth. This formed an 
irregularly-shaped cone. The wrapping was held by three or four ties 
of twine around the bush at different heights. the top tie being drawn 
extremely tight to prevent entrance of rain or snow. The covering was 
cut longer than the height of the bush and drawn well down over the 
small hill to keep out all water 

The resultant cone was three to four feet high. This offered s 
much resistance to the wind that the bushes would have been flattened 
So, short pegs with a staple near the end were driven into the ground 
on different sides of the bush. A heavy cord was put through the 
staple and under all the ties which circled the bush. In other cases 
stakes were driven into the ground and the whole bush with its cover 
ing tied to them. 

In discussing black spot control with various fungicides 
LL. M. Massey states that: 

Dusting has the advantage of being easier and more rapid than 
spraying; the plants can be covered quickly and on short notice of 
approaching rain. As a further advantage the plants can be covered 
between showers or actually during the rain if the gardener gets caught 
Spraying wet foliage is not as feasible. Dusting is best done in th« 
early morning or evening when the air is quiet and effective dusts must 
be prepared especially for such use. Even if you prefer spraying and 
regularly use this method, you may want to consider having dust and 
a duster on hand to employ during periods of frequent rains as a 
supplementary measure. : 

Other pest control information is supplied by W. E. Blauvelt 
Vincent W. Cochrane and Cynthia Westcott. 

. ‘, - 

According to Arnold M. Davis, the cutting of roses for ex 
hibition should emphasize a stem which is obviously suited t« 
support the flower. There are times when this may necessitate 
cutting 30 per cent of the growth of a plant to get the desired 
result. The flower should be cut so that, upon standing on¢ 
hour, it will be approximately two-thirds opened. Remember 
to disbud, not just before the show is held but well in advanc« 
selecting carefully the buds that will be allowed to develop and 
produce exhibition blooms. 

As usual, the Rose Annual also supplies complete informa 
. . 7 . . a 1 
tion about new roses as well as trial reports of kinds introduce 
in recent years. Many illustrations are in color. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

















What yield can the home gardener expect from a planting of 
soy beans? 

Garrison Lowe, Jr., reported from West Hartford, Conn., 
that in 1944 the variety Bansei yielded about 12 quarts of 
shelled beans per 100 feet of row. The plants stood about six 
inches apart in the row. 


* * * * 


What steps may be taken to control chinch bugs in a lawn? 

Feed and water the lawn to enable the plants to take up 
ample amounts of nitrogen. As for insecticides, either 10 per 
cent DDT dust or 10 per cent sabadilla powder should give a 
large measure of control when brushed into the lawn at the 
rate of 15 pounds per 1000 square feet. 


* * * * 


Which is better for soil enrichment, raw ground phosphate rock 
or superphosphate? 


The common argument is that superphospate is less desirable 
because of the acid-forming elements in its make-up. However, 
the choice is not a simple one because of such factors as the 
type of soil being worked, the crop grown, the availability of 
the materials and the liming program being followed. Like 
wise raw rock phosphate is not obtainable in many places. 


* * * * 

Part of my vegetable area which was sown to rye last Autumn 
is not going to be used until next Spring. How shall I deal with the 
rapidly growing crop of rye? 

Let the rye ripen its seed, after which the straw can be mowed 
and let fall upon the soil as mulch. The new seed will germinate 
and come up through the mulch to establish a Winter cover to 
be turned under along with the mulch early next Spring. The 
foregoing is a simple way of handling the problem in these days 
of labor shortage. If help is available, a crop of millet and one 
of buckwheat can be grown on the land before it is time to sow 
another crop of rye for the next Winter's cover. 

ok * * * 

Will an application of wood ashes benefit a lily-of-the-valley 
planting that is producing few flowers? 

Lily-of-the-valley is a moderately sour-soil plant and should 
not be treated with a liming material such as wood ashes. The 
application of rotted manure or compost, along with a sprin- 
kling of complete fertilizer, should prove beneficial. Sometimes 
old beds need thinning or digging up and replanting. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 
ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1945-46 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1945 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1946 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 





Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1946. 
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HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 


GERANIUMS 


PELARGONIUMS FOR WINDOWS 


AND GARDENS 
By Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


@ Gardeners from Maine to California will find this book a 
fascinating and complete guide to one of their favorite flowers. 
Miss Wilson gives you a new slant on an old-fashioned plant 
with chapters on Scented-leaved, Colored-leaved, Ivy, Climb- 
ing, Cactus and Lady Washington varieties. 





Ilustrated with color plates, photographs, and line drawings. 


$2.75 at all bookstores or 
M. BARROWS & CO., Inc. 


Dept. HC-5, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
@ Write for FREE catalog of Barrows Home & Garden Books 

















Landscape Design 


is a creative art 


Planned development of your property will enhance 
the value and enjoyability of your home. The divi- 
dends of such a venture are tremendous. 


Our designers without obligation 
on your part, will be glad to help 
you develop a planting program, 
exploring all of the unusual land- 
scaping possibilities of your prop- 
erty. Call Framingham 6191 for 
appointment. 


Wyman's 


Framingham Nurseries 
Route 9 





Framingham, Mass. 


ILLUS- , Open every day except Sunday 
TRATED Over 200 from 8:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M 
CATALOG acres of fine - 
SENT ON acclimated Tel. Framingham 6191 
REQUEST plants 




















The aquatic gardens are among the most interesting features of the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis. 
They are unusually extensive and many new water lily varieties have been grown for the first time in them. 
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The parterre section of the Missouri Botanical Garden is filled with bedding material started in the green- 
house and set out when warm weather has definitely arrived. A wide variety of plants is found in these beds. 
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A PROJECT OF FAR-REACHING IMPORTANCE 


OR years, groups of horticulturally-minded persons have 

been discussing the formation in America of an organiza 

tion which would unite all branches of horticulture, educa- 
tional, commercial and amateur, into one central body. Natu 
rally, if unfortunately, many differences of opinion have arisen, 
some seemingly irreconcilable. This has been so, largely because 
the first impulse of persons contemplating such a plan has been 
to adopt the Royal Horticultural Society in England as a model. 
t has now become evident, however, that no organization of 
the English type could be expected to function in a country as 
arge as the United States, divided as it is, geographically and 
climatically, into many sections, and with widely divergent 





MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN IN JUNE 


UNE is an especially interesting month at the Missouri Botan- 
] ical Garden in St. Louis, as the rose gardens, as well as the 
perennial borders, are then at their best. The early water lilies, 
r which this garden is famous, also begin to bloom in June and 
visit to the garden is worth while if only to see the aquatic 


ants. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden, or Shaw’s garden as it is 
‘iso known, was developed as a country estate by Henry Shaw, 
. wealthy merchant, who specified in his will that the garden 
nould be maintained forever for the benefit of the public. It 

Turn the page. 
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The iris garden. 





interests. Something entirely different in its form and methods 
must be substituted——something distinctly American. 

With a general recognition of this’fact, it finally has become 
possible for most of the different groups which have been nurs 
ing the idea of a united horticulture to compose their differ 
ences, and to formulate a plan which can logically be devel- 
oped into a project of far-reaching importance—a plan which 
may well receive the support of all horticultural organizations 
in the country, regardless of their size or the nature of their 
activities. 

This magazine has long advocated a program similar to the 
one which is now being set up. Its files of 10 years ago will 
show the outline of a plan differing only in details from the 
one now contemplated. At a meeting of the Men's Garden 
Clubs of America in Chicago four years ago, the editor was made 
a member of a committee to study the proposal for a united 
horticulture, with Robert Pyle of West Grove, Pa., as chair- 
man. Mr. Pyle had previously done much to promote interest 
in the subject, one which has long been close to his heart. In 
recent years, he has been more active than any other man in 
giving life to the project and has generously accepted com 
promises which have made the plan acceptable in almost all 
quarters. 

As the situation now stands, there is in existence what is 
called the American Horticultural Council, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at West Grove, Pa., the purpose of which is to promote an 
institution to be known as ‘‘United Horticulture for the United 
States.’’ A brochure has been prepared which can be obtained 
by writing to the address given above. 

After a preamble, the brochure makes the following state- 
ment: 

We (the organization committee) propose the creation of a fully 
represented, nation-wide horticultural body. the duty of which shall 
be to sponsor practical tasks for the good of all. As possible starting 
points, we suggest two specific projects which might conceivably be 
undertaken at once: 

1. The establishment of a clearing house, with office and staff, for 
data and records concerning American horticulture, its organizations 
and activities. Such an office could serve existing horticultural agencies 
of all kinds without interference and with benefit to all, preventing 
the duplication of effort, while disseminating information and point- 


ing out new realms of activity 

2. The sponsorship of an over-all annual meeting such as a 
national horticultural conference for gardeners, plant scientists, pro- 
fessionals and all, including amateurs, who are interested in any phase 


of horticulture. This movement should be strong enough to enlist 








the support of America’s best leaders, so that 
the best of American botanical science, the best 
of its amateur, cultural and artistic interests, as 
well as the best of its vocational and commer- 
cial horticulture shall be approached to partici- 
pate together in one large annual event. 

The Horticultural Council has thus laid 
1 foundation upon which any number of 
other projects may be constructed. These 
preliminary plans are simple enough in 
their nature to make their execution pos 
sible without encountering undue difficul- 
ties. The establishment of a clearing house 
in some centrally located city, with a 
qualified director, would serve the horti- 
cultural interests of the country to a de- 
gree which has never been possible here or 
anywhere else. It would be the purpose of 
this clearing house to assemble all possible 
information about every horticultural or- 
ganization, commercial, scientific or ama- 
teur, in the country and to have this in- 
formation available, so far as is feasible, 
whenever it may be needed for legitimate 
purposes. 

In this way, it would be possible to 
learn for the first time the extent of or 
ganized horticulture in this country. It 
would be possible, too, to learn how great 
ain army of amateurs, for example, can be 
found banded together in one way or an 
other for purposes of investigation and 
mutual help. 

It seems almost certain that some sur 
prising facts and figures would result from 
the work carried on by such a clearing 
house. With the information obtained 
there and on file, it would become possi 
ble to build intelligently many other 
worth-while horticultural propects, while 
avoiding much duplication and _ over- 
lapping. 

The fruits of all the work which has 
been done by the organization committee 
in recent months will be garnered at a na- 
tional conference to be held at Wade Park 
Manor, Cleveland, Ohio, October 8-10, 
1946. At that time, delegates representing 
a cross section of organized horticulture 
throughout the country will undertake to 
establish a program along the lines which 
have been discussed in this article. The 
work of directing this great conference will 
be in the hands of a committee. with C. 
Eugene Pfister, president of the Men's Gar- 
den Clubs of America, as chairman. It 1s 
expected that permanent officers will be 
selected at that meeting and a constitution 





Missouri Botanical Garden 


From Page 303. 


contains an elaborate arrangement of 
greenhouses where exceptionally attractive 
chrysanthemum exhibitions are made each 
Fall 

The garden also maintains an arbore- 
tum at Gray's Summit, about 12 miles 
from St. Louis, where the native flora is at 
its best in June. Here, also, is a marvelous 
collection of orchids, which may be in 
spected by obtaining permission from the 
director at his office in St. Louis. 


adopted. Present officers and directors are: 

President, Robert Pyle; vice-president, 
E. L. D. Seymour; secretary-treasurer, 
R. C. Allen; directors, Clement G. Bowers, 
R. Milton Carleton, Arno H. Nehrling and 
J. Franklin Styer. 


The Ernest H. Wilson Daffodil 
RNEST H. WILSON, the Arnold 


Arboretum’s noted plant hunter, was 
extremely fond of daffodils, for which rea- 
son it is fitting that one of the best daffodil 
varieties introduced in recent years should 
carry his name. The Ernest H. Wilson 
daffodil had its first public showing at the 
daffodil exhibition in Boston early in May 
by Breck’s, who are introducing it, and 
was given an Award of Merit. 

The new daffodil is described as a Giant 
Leedsi of lovely form and texture, the peri- 
anth being pure white, while the cup is a 
delicate primrose-yellow, with a slightly 
lighter and fluted margin. The flowers are 
distinctly star shaped, as the petals are 
pointed. 

Tests have shown this to be an excellent 
tall garden variety of unusual substance 
and with flowers which last particularly 
well, making them excellent for show pur- 
poses as well as for home decoration. 

Jan de Graaff has termed this variety a 
pinnacle in daffodil breeding, adding, ‘In 
my opinion, it will serve as a standard of 
comparison for all future introductions of 
flowers of the Leedsi type.” 

It is an interesting fact that this variety 
was named at a meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Club of Boston, of which Dr. Wilson 
was president for many years. On this oc- 
casion, Harold Ross, who is now president 
of the club, as well as vice-president of 
Breck’s, made a private showing of the 
daffodil and, later, it was exhibited at a 
meeting of the Gardener's and Florist’s 
Club, receiving a special award. The name 
which has been given this new variety will 
give it a special appeal to the late Dr. 
Wilson’s admirers. It is a picture of this 
daffodil which appears on the cover of this 
issue of Horticulture. 


Adonis, the Mythical Beauty 


HAVE learned how to add a touch of 

magic to my garden. Occasionally I like 
to add a new flower to the garden and I 
choose one that will also add a little inter- 
est outside the beauty of the flower. Many 
plants and flowers have interesting histo- 
ries and backgrounds. This time | selected 
Adonis, with its lovely little myth. 

When the gods of old Greece were sup- 
posed to come onto this sphere, there lived 
a handsome youth named Adonis, beloved 
by Aphrodite. His great delight was to 
hunt wild beasts. Aphrodite warned him 
not to hunt the larger beasts because it 
was sure to mean his death. He disobeyed 
and was killed by a wild boar. Aphrodite's 
grief was very deep and Pluto decreed that 
Adonis should live on earth six months of 
the year as a lovely red flower. Knowing 
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One issue of Horticulture will be pub- 
lished in June, one in July and one in 
August. Beginning with September, 
two issues will again be published each 
month except in December. 
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this, could you see this flower growing 
without an added pleasure in it? 

Some call this flower the pheasants-ey 
because of its black center. There are both 
perennials and annuals. All prefer a ligh: 
sandy soil and grow well in the shade. 

The two best known are annuals 
Adonis exstivalis or Summer adonis and 
flos adonis or A. autumnalis. Summe: 
adonis has crimson flowers and bloom 
from June to August. Flos adonis ha 
small crimson flowers with dark cente: 
and both make lovely borders. 

A. vernalis or Spring adonis is peren 
nial and much used for borders. It grow 
about a foot high, as do the others als 
The Spring adonis has yellow flowers and 
blooms in May or June. These seed: 
should be sown in the Fall or early Spring 
Roots are also divided in the Spring 

Claude Campbel! 
Port Huron, Mich. 


The Passing of William H. Judd 
ILLIAM H. JUDD, propagator a 


the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., who passed away sudden! 
on the night of May 23, had travel 
extensively throughout the United Stat 
as well as in most of the European cour 
tries and had great numbers of frien 
and admirers here and abroad. His un 
timely death will be widely and sincere! 
mourned. 

Mr. Judd had spent the evening with 
fellow members of the Horticultural Club 
of Boston, of which he was a prominent 
member, and on returning to his home 
hurried up a hill to view a fire nearby 
Then he dropped dead. 

Mr. Judd was propagator at the Arnold 
Arboretum for 33 years, going there first 
as an assistant to the late Jackson Dawson 
He was in close association with Professor 
Charles S. Sargent, the first director 
the Arboretum, with Ernest H. Wilson 
famous plant hunter, and with other 
prominent persons connected with th: 
Arboretum. He was the first to propagate 
many of the new plants introduced int 
this country. 

Born at Preston Brook, Cheshire, Eng 
land, in 1888, Mr. Judd was trained as a 
horticulturist and when a very young man 
accepted a position at Kew Gardens. Later 
he came to this country (in 1913) to take 
up his work at the Arnold Arboretum. 

Mr. Judd was a life member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which 
awarded him the Jackson Dawson Gold 
Medal in 1931. Among his other awards 
was the Veitch Memorial Gold Medal, pre 
sented to him by the Royal Horticultura! 
Society for his distinguished work in 
horticulture. 
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This Spring’s Crop of New Tools — 


Implements which have been devised to make 
gardening operations easy and satisfactory 


ETARDED industrial production is 
reflected in the dearth of some tools 
used by gardeners. Certain major items, 


such as lawnmowers—both power-driven 
and hand-propelled—are very scarce, and 
are likely to be for some time to come. 
Even so, some of the familiar hand tools 
are finding their way back into dealers’ 
Coldframe 


stocks. sashes glazed with 







tities, a * 





This new tool makes for smooth 
hedge-pruning. 


wly developed plastic materials are now 
being offered. This kind of glazing lets 
through those rays of the sun, such as 
ultraviolet, which do not penetrate the 
more commonly used glass. 
Watering devices are 


again being 





A small coldframe which is covered with the 
latest all-plastic celanese glazing. 


June 1, 1946 


offered. Particularly featured is the sprin- 
kler that moves along the hose to shut it- 
self off when the end is reached. Garden 
hose is also being made of plastic mate- 
rials. This new hose is extremely light in 
weight. 

One group of garden devices that seems 
to be coming back after several seasons of 
unavailability are metal stakes and plant 
supports. Labeling materials are also being 
offered. Dusters and sprayers for pest con- 
trol and the applicatiagn of weed killers 
seem more plentiful than in the recent past, 
at least in some places. 

The home gardener’s task of hedge 
pruning has not been overlooked by the 
planners of postwar garden tools. The cut- 
ting principle of the farmer's mowing ma- 
chine has been applied in one way or 
another in the construction of new hedge 
tools. One such device—see illustration- 
is a comb-like development which is held 
in place with one hand while a double 
edged blade is worked lengthwise of the 
comb with the other. This is a tool which 
is especially adapted to the maintenance of 
a smooth surface on both top and sides of 
a frequently sheared hedge. Another new 
hedge pruner involves two toothed discs 
which are moved in opposite directions 
with the same handle motion required to 
operate conventional hedge shears. 

The problem of even sloping of the 
sides of a hedge can be helped by the use 
of an adjustable metal guide which can be 
set at any desired angle. For cleaning up, 
there is a variety of new broom-rakes. The 
newest of these broom-rakes is made of 
pierced aluminum and is not unlike an old- 
fashioned broom in shape. 
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tapering evergreens. 
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No Reason to Fear Bats — 


They are gentle, friendly and bene- 


ficial and do not get into women’s hair 


B”! S are often held in abhorrence be- 
cause of their mouse-like appearance 
and the silly superstitions to which a few 
still cling. Many fear them because of 
stories they have read about blood-suckers 
or vampires but vampires inhabit the 
tropics and are never met with unless one 
travels in such places. Our bats are weak 
and harmless. As a matter of fact, they are 
bright engaging little animals and the 
superstitions which link them with evil 
do them a grave injustice. 

Bats are found all over the world and 
vary in size from mouse-like species to the 
big ‘‘flying foxes’’ of the Malay region, the 
wings of which measure as much as 30 
inches from tip to tip. The large bats are 
fruit caters but the majority of the species, 
including all our eastern American bats, 
are insectivorous and feed on the wing. 

Queer as it may seem, bats are true 
mammals but have the habits of birds. 
From their flight one might think they 
have wings like birds but, instead, they are 
built something like a duck’s foot and con- 
sist of a membrane stretched between 
elongated fingers. This membrane is thin 
but very tough and leather-like and ex- 
tends from the sides of the body to the 
ends of the feet and back to the tip of the 
bony tail so that the animal has a winged 
margin all around its body. The hind feet 
are provided with claws. At the top of 
the wing the thumb projects in the form 
of a very serviceable hook which may be 
used to drag themselves along flat surfaces 
or for scratching the backs of their heads. 

Bats are adapted, almost entirely, for 
flight and are not at all fitted for walking. 
Their hind legs are twisted around in such 
a way that their knees bend backward in 
a direction opposite from ours. This makes 
it exceedingly difficult for them to walk 
and when they attempt to do so they suc- 
ceed only in a flapping shuffle. 

There are many species of bats in the 
United States but one of the most common 
in the northeastern part of the country is 
the little brown bat. One may find this 
species almost everywhere but especially 
about towns and villages. It is nocturnal 
and sleeps during the day. Shortly before 
dusk it leaves its daylight retreat from be- 
hind a shutter, a loose piece of bark, the 
recesses of a cave or the attic of a house 
and launches forth upon its nightly flight, 
perhaps, heading first for some nearby 
pond for a drink before it sets out to break 
Its fast. 

he bat’s flight is swift and erratic. 
Watching the animal speed through the 
air, darting here and there with incredible 
swiftness and making sharp ivrns without 


visible effort, one is amazed at its agility 
which even the swallows and swifts can- 
not match. Its uncanny ability to fly 
among the branches of trees at terrific speed 
without hitting any of them is likewise 
amazing. Many times | have waited with 
breathless expectancy for it to crash into 
some object for which it seems headed, 
only to see it veer off suddenly to one side. 

However, bats do not detect obstacles 
in their path by sight as do birds but pre- 
sumably by emitting supersonic notes and 
hearing these sound waves as they are re- 
flected by the obstacle. The membrane 
which serves as wings is equipped with 
sensitive nerves which apparently respond 
to the sound waves and by localizing the 
source of the reflected sound the animal is 
able to locate the obstruction. 

While the bat obtains its food, which 
consists of insects, on the wing it does not 
do so in the same manner as birds. It 
makes a collecting net of its membrane, 
doubling it up like an apron and then 
deftly removes them with its strong teeth 
or flies to a nearby tree where it can man- 
age the larger victims with greater facility. 

The wings of the brown bat often meas- 
ure nine inches from tip to tip and yet 
when folded they hardly show because the 
bat does not fold them like a fan but draws 
them close to its body as one would close 
an umbrella. When it rests or sleeps it 
hangs head downward, holding on by 
means of the claws on its hind feet and is 











Bats often remain suspended head 
down for long periods. 
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not at all inconvenienced by the rush of 
blood to its brain. 

Unfortunately, whoever coined the 
phrase“ blind as a bat’’ did not know his 
bats. To be sure, the eyes are small and 
probably serve only to distinguish light 
from darkness and yet to look at them they 
appear keen and observant and quite in 
keeping with the alert attitude of the erect 
pointed ears. They seem, too, to be un 
commonly good in semi-darkness and 
fairly good even in the broad daylight. 

Artists of a past age fashioned their 
demons after the bat and had much to d 
with the abhorrence with which many 
people regard this creature. Yet, a look at 
its face with its pug nose, its wide open 
pink bag of a mouth, and the sparkle of 
its mischievous eyes peering out from be- 
neath the woolly eyebrows conveys a fee! 
ing of impishness rather than of malig- 
nancy—and why not? It is one of the 
most gentle and friendly of living things 
It seeks the shelter of our buildings and on 
warm Summer nights when flying abroad 
it seems fond of our society. Perhaps, the 
real reason is the mosquitoes present. 

Our bats are also highly beneficial anc 
destroy vast quantities of noxious insects 
Such fears that they get into ladies’ hair 
and bring bedbugs into the house are sense 
less. The bat would be more frightened 
than the lady and to say that it carries bed 
bugs is to slander it when its quest is for 
insects. Furthermore, the bat is very par 
ticular about its personal cleanliness anc 
takes pains to keep its face and body clean 
washing its face with the front part of 1! 
wing and then cleaning the wing with it 
tongue. After that it scratches the back o! 
its head with its hind feet and then lich 
the feet. 

The little brown bat mates in Octobe: 
but the single young one is not born unt: 
the following June or July. Unlike it 
parents, the young is blackish, has little fur 
and remains hidden while its parents for 
age. Some writers would have us believe 
that the mother takes her young with her 
when she goes out for insects, clinging t 
her neck but there is no evidence to sub 
stantiate it. The mother nurses her young 
from the breasts as does a mouse for tw: 
or three weeks and then the young bat 
takes wing to capture its own meals. 

With the first chilly nights of Septem 
ber the visits of the bats become less and 
less frequent and as real cold weather a; 
proaches they move into caves, hollow 
trees and similar places where they pass th« 
Winter. Thereris also some evidence that 
the little brown bats undertake a short 
migration, individuals moving 
hundred miles south of their Summer 
quarters. Likewise, they may hibernate 
alone but more often they collect in twos 
or threes or even in dozens or hundreds. At 
times they are so closely packed that one 
can pick up a dozen in his hands. While 
hibernating they hang head down, with 
their wings folded close to their sides 

—Richard Headstrom 
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Newfoundland Strawberries 


EAR EDITOR — I was very much 

interested in the “Roving Garden- 
ers’ comments on wild strawberries in 
the May 15 issue of Horticulture. It so 
happens that we have some excellent 
strawberries in Newfoundland. In fact, 
we are sure ours are the best. Speaking of 
their being plentiful, all the fields and 
meadows around here are literally filled 
with them. Here on this island we have 
at least three different kinds: the ordinary 
Virginia strawberry; the European wood 
strawberry; and the Newfoundland straw- 
berry, Fragaria virginiana terre-nove. 

Likewise, we also have many other 
kinds of berries. Raspberries are found in 
every cut-over or burned-over piece of 
woodland, cranberries in every bog, lingon 
berries, blueberries that may be picked long 
after freezing weather has set in and those 
delicious bake-apple berries that you tech- 
nical people like to saddle with so weighty 
a name as Rubus chamemorus. So, all in 
all, I think we do pretty well up here in 
spite of our latitude and our very short 
season. 
—Jeremiah Tiffany. 

Stephenville, Newfoundland. 


Praises Pansies for Long Life 
EAR EDITOR—After reading the 


letter of Louise S. Connett in Horti- 
culture for April 15, 1946 I wish to add 
from my experience with pansies. I bought 
1 basket of pansies about four years ago 
ind planted them in a circular bed around 
1 magnolia. Here they are a lovely sight 
from Spring until frost and are particularly 
so when the magnolia is in bloom too. 
They have self-seeded each year and 
the blossoms are as large as on any of the 
yriginal plants. The only precaution I 
have taken is to use some Christmas tree 
branches over them each January but not 
‘nough to smother the plants. This year 
the first flowers opened March 15. 
—NMrs. Alfred E. Andrews. 
-hatham, N. J. 


Another Shakespeare Garden 
EAR EDITOR—Last Summer you 


called attention to the Shakespearean 
garden on a far western college campus. 
Now that it is the seasonal time to visit 
1 Shakespeare garden, may I call your at- 
tention to a garden within easy distance 
of many of your readers. 

It is located on the campus of the Col- 
lege of Saint Elizabeth at Convent Station, 
New Jersey. Convent Station is on the 
D. L. % W. railroad and is approximately 
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25 miles from New York City. This 
garden has all the flowers mentioned by 
Shakespeare other than cockle, thistle and 
similar weeds, since it was decided not to 
cultivate any of the weeds mentioned by 
Shakespeare. 

The authority making the selection of 
the flowers was Mr. Charles H. Totty, 
famous horticulturist, born and brought 
up among those flowers in England. In 
the “‘Guide to the Shakespeare Garden”’ 
published by Sister Helen Angela of the 
college faculty, it is recommended that this 
garden be visited from the first week of 
May until the middle of June. Convent 
Station is a suburb of historic Morristown, 
which can be easily located on a road map. 

—Rev. Daniel F. Dunn. 
Grove Hall, Mass. 


Precautions in Using 2,4-D 
EAR EDITOR—If 2,4-D is applied 


to soil before grass seed has germi- 
nated, it is often fatal to the stand of grass 
and no satisfactory lawn is likely to result. 
Also, where 2,4-D is used in a sprayer and 
the sprayer is later used for flowers or vege- 
tables, serious difficulties will arise. 

It is virtually impossible to clean 2,4-D 
out of a sprayer by ordinary methods. For 
this reason | think some warning should be 
given the public, either to clean the 
sprayer with kerosene, followed by soapy 
water and using five to seven such rinses 
or to use a proportioner which can be at- 
tached to a garden hose and thus not con- 
taminate any permanent equipment. After 
the proportioner is used for 2,4-D it 
should be thrown away after the applica- 
tion is made so that it will not be used to 
spray other materials such as fruits, flowers 
or vegetables. 

A. M.S. Pridham 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Volunteer Tomato Seedlings 
EAR EDITOR—In the ‘Rambling 


Observations of a Roving Gardener”’ 
in the February | issue of Horticulture | 
noticed a note about volunteer seedings of 
lettuce. I wonder if the writer has ever 
had any experience with volunteer seed- 
ings of tomatoes. Every year I have volun- 
teers in my vegetable garden and the sur- 
prising thing is that the plants mature fruit 
within a few days of those that | start in 
the house. Like most volunteers, the plants 
are much more vigorous than the ones that 
have been started inside or even than those 
that are sown outside in the Spring. 

——Esther Latting 
Contoocook, N. H. 
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Comments on Hand-Made Pots 


EAR EDITOR—It is not surprising 

that Mr. Gustafson, in New Jersey, 
should not know that hand turned pots 
have been made in New England at a 
much later date than he gave in Horticul- 
ture, April 15, 1946. They were made at 
the Beverly Pottery until it burned in 
1891 and at the Peabody Pottery (both in 
Massachusetts) until the death of the last 
of the old time potters, John Donovan, in 
1933. 

The small sizes, up to five-inch, were 
made by machine for 10 years previous 
to that, but the larger sizes were ‘thrown 
on the wheel.” 

The pottery, established by Amos Os- 
borne in 1736, finally closed its doors in 
1941, at the death of its owner, Moses 
Paige. I think many will also remember 
the exhibit made by the Peabody Garden 
Club at the Centennial Flower Show in 
Boston in 1929 when we set up a replica 
of the old Osborne Pottery, with John 
Donovan turning at the wheel. He made 
some flower pots that week, as well as 
other things. The Hewes Pottery, in Cam- 
bridge, was established about 1765, but 
ceased making pots by hand some years 
before the Peabody one. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


A Poinsettia Lasts Until May 
EAR EDITOR — I wonder if any 


readers of Horticulture have ever had 
or seen a poinsettia which bloomed at 
Christmas retain its blooms as late as the 
first of May? I have never had one before 
to last longer than two months and then 
all the leaves turned yellow and dropped 
off, too. 

The pot in mind, however, contained 
three plants about 10 inches tall, each with 
a large red bloom. One lasted about a 
month. Another lasted about two months. 
The third looked so thrifty I decided to see 
just how long I could keep it. So, I put 
it in a cool room. I watered it very spar- 
ingly and kept it in a window facing east. 
It got some morning sun each day and the 
first of May it was still so red it could be 
seen across the street. Every bract was still 
in its place and the plant looked as healthy 
as ever, with all its leaves a good green. 

I had planned to let it dry and rest and 
then propagate new ones from it but now 
I am ‘“‘stumped.’’ The plant aroused a 
great deal of comment from passers-by 
who thought it was artificial and were not 
convinced until they felt and saw it at 
close range. 

-Mrs. Ora Kehn. 
Arvada, Colo 
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Standard Shade Tree Practice 


URING the past few years the Na- 

tional Shade Tree Conference has had 
numerous for recommendations 
and suggestions on the development of city 
ordinances governing the removal, plant 
ing and maintaining of shade trees in pub 
lic areas. Because of these requests, a com 
mittee has surveyed city ordinances now 
in force and with the aid of these has 
formulated a model standard city ordi 
nance and set of planting specifications. 
The ordinance proposed by the committee 
is intended to be used as an example which 
can be varied where necessary to fit local 


requests 


conditions. 

Anyone interested in obtaining a copy 
of the standard recommendations may 
have one free of charge from L. C. Chad 
wick, Secretary-treasurer, National Shade 
Tree Conference, Department of Horti 
culture, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. The full title of the pamphlet 
is, ‘A Standard City Ordinance Regulat- 
ing the Removal, Planting and Mainte- 
nance of Shade Trees in Public Areas, and 
Standard Arboricultural Specifications and 
Standards of Practice.”’ 


No Vitamin Vegetable Seeds 
i THE course of his report on the 

quality of flower and vegetable seeds on 
sale in New York in 1945, M. T. Munn 
New York State Agricultural Ex 
periment Station noted that ‘‘Vitamin 
Vegetable Seeds’’ appeared for the first 
time, probably as a trade phrase and a play 


of the 


upon the present interest in vitamins. The 
seeds themselves may contain vitamins, 
may germinate into seedlings containing 
vitamins or may produce vitamin-bearing 
vegetables but there are really no ‘Vitamin 
Vegetable Seeds’’ as such. 


Starved Plants and Chinch Bugs 
| ep which deals with the influence 


of soil minerals on insects, written 
by Leonard Haseman of the University of 
Missouri and published in the Journal of 
Economic Entomology, may serve to ex 
plain the common observation that the 
chinch bug. which is a common lawn pest 
in some years and in some places, particu 
thrives in hot, dry 


larly in bent grasses, 
weather. Dr. Haseman states that 

Dr. Phillip C. Stone has found that the 
hinch bug thrives and matures faster, lives 


onger and produces more offspring when 
nitrogen is withheld from the nutrient solu 
tions on which corn plants are grown. In 
same thing is where chinch 


nature the seen 


bugs are always found breeding heaviest on 
corn or small grain crops up along the thin, 
eroded hillsides rather than down at the foot 
of the slopes where the fertile top soil from 
the hill collects. We have usually explained 
this on the ground that the chinch bug is a 
lover of warm, sunny, dry surroundings when 
in reality the pest is probably where it is be- 
cause it craves plant sap low in nitrogen. For 
this same reason, presumably, it never attacks 
legumes. Corn planted with soy beans is less 
severely attacked by the pest due more to a 
stepping up of nitrogen in the soil and prob- 
ably also in the corn sap rather than to the 
shading 

Here then we have a major pest which seems 
clearly to be benefiting by intensive farming 
resulting in a continual robbing of the soil of 
its nitrogen supply. While the buffalo and 
also cavalry horses thrive better on the native 
western grasses grown On mineral rich soil, it 
was not until the farmer began mining these 
soils by growing wheat, corn and other crops 
which draw heavily on nitrogen that the chinch 
bug really became a menacing scourge. In the 
last 100 years our major outbreaks of the pest 
have always appeared during series of dry 
seasons when crops actually draw less heavily 
on the soil minerals including nitrogen. We 
have been inclined to attribute these outbreaks 
to dry warm seasons which favor this insect, 
when in reality the favorable low nitrogen 
content of the crop sap probably has more to 
do with chinch bug abundance than does the 
warm, dry weather 


The Cutting of Pine “Candles” 


N THE course of a general article on 

the pruning of evergreens published in 
The Green Thumb, Robert E. More states 
that pine buds elongate in the Spring until 
are formed. 
“candle” 


the so-called ‘‘candles’’ 

As the needles mature, the 
becomes woody and elongates into next 
years branch, on which terminal and 
lateral buds are formed. If the ‘‘candles’’ 
are shortened just before the needles start 
growth, a perfect branch results, never- 
the-less, but a shorter one. (See diagram. ) 





Courtesy “The Green Thumb.” 
Cutting a pine “candle.” 
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Herbs To Grow in the Shade 


MONG the field notes included in the 
1946 issue of The Herbarist of the 
Herb Society of America is an interesting 
note on the growing of seasoning herbs in 
the shade. One member of the society 
faced with the handicap of damp, shaded 
conditions worked out the following plant 


list, which includes mostly perennial 
plants: 
Top onion Curly mint 
Chives Sweet Cicely 
Tarragon Common marjoram 
Costmary Curly garden parsley 
Garden cress Flat-leaved parsley 
Lovage Thyme 
Lemon balm Angelica 


The Most Ancient of Peaks 


N A report on the flora of Grandfather 

Mountain in the National Parks Maga- 
zine, Harlan P. Kelsey stated geologists 
affirm that Grandfather is the most ancient 
of peaks, not only in the Appalachian sys- 
tem but in the entire Western Hemisphere 
and probably in the world. It is nearly 
6000 feet in elevation, one of the highest 
and most rugged mountains in the Blue 
Ridge system. On Grandfather Mountain 
is a beautiful and varied flora, a joy to the 
botanist ever searching for new and rar« 
species and a perpetual inspiration and de 
light to those who love the primeval with 
its unspoiled luxuriance of flower, forest 
and wild lichen-painted cliffs and crags. 

Grandfather Mountain, stated Mr. Kel 
sey, is a heritage far too precious to tur! 
over to the exploiter armed with ax an 
saw, to devastate and despoil. Will th 
heritage of future generations be a blight« 
wilderness of stumps, firescalds and erod¢ 
gullies or will it be a safeguarded heritag« 
a wilderness of unspoiled nature preservé 
for all time for the health, enjoyment an 
inspiration of the generations to come 
The decision cannot long be delayed or 
will be too late. 


A Dangereus Garden Escape 
RECENT press bulletin from thé 


Florida experiment station reports 
on the poisoning of Florida cattle from 
eating Lantana camara, which is classified 
as an ornamental shrub occurring in the 
central and southern areas of the state. Ir 
many sections lantana has escaped from 
cultivation. The plant is found widespread 
in the vicinity of abandoned homesteads 
waste places, on ditch banks, in hedg: 
rows, and in many pastures and ranges. !' 
is thought that birds or animals are ré 
sponsible for scattering lantana_berri 
thus facilitating its spread. 

Lantana camara contains poisonous sul 
stances that sensitize the skin of anima! 
eating it to ultra-violet light rays, causin 
the skin to become swollen, hard and pair 
ful. The plant also contains substances th 
are irritating to the inner lining of th 
digestive tract. 
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N THE Swiss settlements in the valleys 

of the Nahantch Mountains in Utah 
where mint grows in profusion along al- 
most every ditch bank the uses of this 
lovely little plant are well respected. The 
old-time Mormons, whose strict adherence 
to their religious taboos forbids their 
drinking tea or coffee, cut the long red- 
stemmed mints and tie them into small 
bunches to dry for mint tea, sipped during 
the long Winter afternoons. 

Like their English neighbors, these 
people use mint leaves chopped fine with 
sugar and vinegar to make a sauce that 
gives real distinction to a leg of roast lamb. 
Also, like every one else, they know what 
a cool and refreshing aroma there is from 
an iced drink with a sprig of mint in it, 
even if it be but a humble teetotaler’s 
ginger ale. 

But these people put mint leaves to an- 
other use, far more practical and still as 
gratifying as any of these. They use mint 
to get rid of those obnoxious little ants 
that seem to find their way into every 
kitchen, no matter how careful the car- 
penter or how clean the housewife. The 
secret is so simple most people do not be- 
lieve it but it works. Simply scatter a few 
sprigs of mint under the sink. Leave one 
or two on the drain boards and in the in- 
fested cupboards. Put a sprig in the cake 
drawer and anywhere else where the ants 
seem to collect or travel. The mint does the 


rest. 


WAS very much surprised, recently, 

upon a visit to the Massachusetts State 
College at Amherst to see the number of 
fine old trees and shrubs there, many of 
them rare or little known in this country. 
In fact, many of those pointed out to me 
are the oldest, or nearly the oldest, of their 
kind in America. 

For instance, there is the Phellodendron 
sachalinense, a corky-barked tree from the 
island of Saghalin. It is an enormous tree, 
well over 70 feet tall, and is still healthy 
and growing vigorously. As a park tree, I 
think it has definite possibilities. Although 
it does best in deep, rich soils, I understand 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is using it in its erosion control work. 

Another one pointed out to me is the 
Sargent cherry, P. sargenti —- formerly 
known as P. serrulata sachalinense — 
which has survived every Winter since 
1877 with the thermometer sometimes 
down as low as 25 or 30 degrees below 

to. According to the records, this tree 

s fully 15 years older than any other one 
its kind grown outside of the Orient. 
Anyway, it isa wonderful specimen, wider 
than it is high and is resplendent in the 
rhododendron garden in the Spring. 
My favorite of all, however, is the 
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umbrella-pine, burdened with the weighty 
name of Sciadopitys verticillata. The two 
growing here are undoubtedly the two 
finest specimens in the country. Appar- 
ently, they like the location and each year 
add a new crop of thick but attractive, six- 
inch long needles at the ends of the stems 
like umbrellas. This coupled with the rich 
green color and the dense pyramidal form 
make them particularly appealing to me. 

Then, in addition to these, there are 
many others, such as a giant tree lilac, a 
number of large magnolias, a Manchurian 
walnut, katsura-trees, a Japanese larch, 
various kinds of chamzcyparis and a col- 
lection of Japanese maples. 

All these, so I am told, were sent over 
from Japan by Col. William S. Clark who 
left his post in 1876 to establish what is 
now the Hokkaido Imperial University. 
Then, his successor, Dr. William Brooks, 
brought still more back to Amherst with 
him when he returned in 1890. Inciden- 
tally, some of these seeds also went to the 
Arnold Arboretum which also makes it a 
pioneer in this line—but | had known 
about the Arboretum for many years, 
already. 





ture of the American Potash Institute. Ac- 
cording to this item, a new fire-fighting 
material made from soy beans will soon be 
released to the public. Apparently, the 
beans are reduced to a “‘soup”’ which, in 
turn, is subjected to a complicated chemi- 
cal process and finally comes out as a foam- 
ing liquid. The report goes on to say that 
one gallon of this mixed with 10 gallons 
of water makes over 100 gallons of foam 
and has been used by the Navy to quench 
hres on ships, even extinguishing blazing 
gasoline in short order. All I can say is 
that soy beans have certainly found some 
unexpected uses since they left the Orient! 


UNDERSTAND the Bergen Swamp 

Preservation Society has now been or- 
ganized on a permanent basis and is slowly 
acquiring land in this unique spot. So far, 
about 200 acres have been saved for pos- 
terity but there are still about 800 acres 
yet to be acquired to complete the wild 
life sanctuary. 

For those of you who never heard of 
it, Bergen Swamp is a wilderness area near 
Bergen in Genesee County, N. Y., where 
are found many plants and animals, known 





A very old Sargent cherry tree on the campus of the 
Massachusetts State College. 


FRIEND of mine was telling me re- 
cently that last year he tried a few 
soy beans in his garden, hoping to try them 
out on the family. However, a family of 
woodchucks also had the same idea and 
cleaned out the shoots as fast as they came 
up, doing a really systematic job of it by 
going right down the row. The moral of 
the story is, ‘Do not try to mix soy beans 
and woodchucks.”’ 
However, speaking of soy beans, | ran 
across something interesting in some litera- 
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in very few other places in this country. 
Here are open areas of marl and muck, 
vast expanses of sphagnum, white cedars, 
pines, hemlocks and hardwoods making a 
home for numerous wild orchids, pitcher 
plants, sundews and many other botanical 
treasures as well as rare lizards and turtles 
that would otherwise be lost to agricul- 
tural encroachment. 

It is planned that the area will be for- 
ever wild with trails being kept to a mini- 


mum. Al! in all. this is commendable. 








New Shrubs at ‘‘ Breeze Hill’’ — 


Dr. McFarland writes about kinds which 
he has found particularly worth while 


NE OF the memories of Professor 
Charles Sprague Sargent which | 
cherish is a letter in which he answered a 
query as to what were the dozen best lilacs. 
He said, ‘Believing you are inquiring con- 
cerning the so-called ‘French’ lilacs, any 
dozen of them is the best dozen provided 
it has in it the colors and forms that you 
want. He recognized that aside from 
white there is no positive color among the 
lilacs and that shrewd and capable hy- 
bridizers, first in France and later in Amer- 
ica, have so modified these lovely flowers 
that a poor variety is non-existent. Some- 
times, however, I think that by reason of 
the fact that the nurserymen’s horizon is 
limited, they are not trying to discover 
which would be the best dozen that should 
be sold to a more or less confiding public. 
Nevertheless, I want to discuss not these 
so-called French lilacs, the quality of 
which has been immensely advanced by 
the American hybrids during the life of 
John Dunbar in Rochester and later by 
the good work of Miss Isabella Preston in 
Ottawa, but rather other members of the 
syringa family. Some of them brought in 
by E. H. Wilson and all of them resting 
upon a sound basis of botanical discrimi- 
nation. 

As I looked at the lilac border at ‘‘Breeze 
Hill’ recently and saw the superb masses 
of flowers given by the late and dark va- 
rieties, | could not but be attracted to one 


less-tall plant which proved to be Syringa 
pubescens, which at least one botanist has 
referred to as S. villosa, where it does not 
belong. It isa plant of North China and is 
summarized in Bailey's ‘Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture’ as a ‘‘free-flowering shrub 
of graceful habit with handsome dark foli- 
age.’’ When I came close to a plant I have 
in the garden I found a mass of dainty 
flowers, extremely fragrant, in which I 
could bury my face as well as feast my 
eyes. I desire to present it as a most ad- 
mirable shrub, independent of its relation 
to the other lilacs we know. 

Coming earlier than this great plant is 
another Chinese one, S. oblata dilatata. 
This has the great merit of being the earli- 
est of all the lilacs, so that my fine plant 
is a point of pilgrimage even for many days 
before the first flower has begun to dis- 
charge its delightful fragrance. Its pani- 
cles are long and its flowers are not only 
odorous but elegant. 

Between these two, and also originating 
in China, is one of the same general char- 
acter, S. microphylla. It has a pure lilac 
inflorescence of many small flowers. 

The three species thus mentioned, all 
obtainable in America, add to the strength 
of any lilac collection and greatly facilitate 
educational shrubbery groups. Any one of 
them will, with no difficulty, make a grand 
plant. 
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Variety in lilac flowers. 


The varieties of common lilac are classified as single-lowered and 
double-lowered. This difference ts noticeable tn the gracefulness of 
appearance of the flower clusters as they are seen from a distance. Closer 
study, however, reveals that lilac blooms vary markedly tn their make-up 
Color variation ts also important to the gardener choosing lilacs. In this 


respect, too, there ts standardization, with seven classtfications 


-white 


violet, blue, lilac pink, magenta and purple. In addition, there are earlu- 
and late-flowering hybrids which extend the Itlac season. 


Azaleas From Holland 


HEN Germany charged into Hol- 

land in 1940, a shipment of selected 
plants came to me from the Grootendorst 
firm in Boskoop. All these plants were 
added to the “Breeze Hill’’ trials because 
the Holland nurserymen thought that they 
would come to be seen and possibly liked. 
They have been cared for as need war- 
ranted and have done very well. 

Among the plants is a series of hybrids 
called ‘‘Azalea vuykiana,’’ the origin of 
which specific designation I have not been 
able to untangle, although there are nine of 
them, named for great musicians. As these 
have flowered this 1946 season and they 
are particularly pleasing. One named for 
Sibelius is a deep salmon and another for 
Haydn is a lovely lavender tone I have not 
seen in any other azalea. The composer 
Palestrina is distinguished by one with 
large white flowers. As a whole, this 
group, where we have them as a back 
ground for the peonies that will shortly 
open, have mingled with the other azaleas 
in a lovely show. 

These azaleas come close to the lilacs in 
time of maturity, and last long so I am 
assured of at least two weeks of great rich 
ness where they make their display. They 
point out the advantage of renewed rela 
tions with Holland and [ am hoping that 
the time will soon come when all of these 
excellent plants will be available for 
American gardens. 

It should also be noted that these pro 
vide color just ahead of the rose season 
for the only roses that can be depended 
upon to be ahead of the lilacs and the 
azaleas are R. primula and R. hugonis 


Corylopsis a Good Shrub 


OMING each year along with the 

forsythias are two shrubs, both 
Japanese origin, the corylopsis—not 
hard to pronounce as it seems and easier 
than ‘‘chrysanthemum.”’ 

Investigation shows these shrubs to have 
a witch-hazel flavor, although they are in 
the birch family. In calling attention to 
these charming shrubs I might add they are 
probably not completely hardy in New 
England but certainly are south of that 
When in bloom the flowers look like very 
much refined forsythias, save that they 
bear just as close examination as you care 
to give. 

One sort is very fragrant and has pro 
nounced stamens which are deep pink 
with an orange tinge. The whole effect 
of corylopsis in flower is a dainty clean 
yellow although the habit of the shrubs 1s 
plentifully vigorous. Also, they are easy 
shrubs, producing their charming flowers 
well distributed all over the plants. 

Both C. spicata and C. pauciflora are 
highly desirable. I have been getting ac- 
quainted with these little-known shrubs 
for six years and [| like them better each 
year. 

—J. Horace McFarland 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Potatoes Early in the Season 


EEDS should be kept from potato 

plantings at this season. An old 
custom is that of ridging the soil slightly 
above newly planted seed pieces so that 
germinating weeds may be killed by level- 
ing the ridges with the rake. The rake can 
be used for cultivating potatoes even after 
the sprouts are well up above the soil line 
but the sprouts should not be broken in the 
process. 

As for feeding, most plantings are made 
in land into which complete fertilizer has 
been dug during the course of soil prepa- 
ration or was placed in bands on the same 
level with the seed pieces but two or three 
inches away from them. However, where 
soil preparation was inadequate it is a good 
practice in home garden plantings to feed 
liquid fertilizer to the young plants when 
they are a few inches tall. A similar feed- 
ing about flowering time will also prove 
beneficial. 

In the home garden two or three inches 
of mulch can also take the place of hilling 
for weed control, soil temperature modera- 
tion and protection of the new tubers. The 
mulch should be applied after growth is 
well started but while the plants are still 
small. 


Protection From Beetles 


S SOON as the seedlings of cucumbers, 
melons and squashes appear above 
the ground in Spring the striped cucumber 
beetles stop feeding on the flowers and 
young leaves of trees and shrubs and flock 
t» the young cucurbit plants. The black 
ind yellow beetles settle on the young 
vines and attack both seed leaves and 
ems. Soon after, the orange-yellow eggs 
are laid near the bases of the plants in 
cracks in the soil. 

As soon as the larve hatch they work 
(heir way into the earth to feed for several 
weeks on the roots and underground stem 
portions. This destruction of the below- 
ground portions is often fatal to the plants. 

In addition to direct all-season attack 

n all portions of the plants, the striped 
cucumber beetle is a menace to vine crops 
in another way. In moving from plant to 


plant, the beetles often serve as carriers @ 


ot a wilt disease. They probably also 
carry another disease known as cucumber 
mosaic. 

From this record of bad behavior, it is 
»ovious that all vine crop plants should be 
protected from the striped cucumber beetle 
trom the start. One method widely prac- 
ticed in small plantings is screening the 
very seedlings with cheesecloth or fine wire 
mesh to prevent the adult beetles from 
landing on the plants. As the plants grow 
in size, screening becomes impossible and 
insecticides must be employed. Two dust- 


r 
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ings a week with cryolite or rotenone dust 
should get the plants away to a good start. 

The beetles can be readily recognized 
by their distinctive markings—they are 
yellow with three black stripes running 
lengthwise and a black head. They attack 
cucumbers, melons and squash, feeding on 
the leaves. They also carry wilt disease 
from plant to plant. 

Flea beetles, small, black, jumping in- 
sects, are usually present in the garden 
during May and June and attack a variety 
of vegetables, including eggplants, toma- 
toes, potatoes and sometimes peppers. 
They are often serious on newly set to- 
mato plants. Cryolite or rotenone are rec- 
ommended for their control. 

The Mexican bean beetle is another pest 
due now. Home gardeners report great 
difficulty with this insect. The secret of 
its control lies in applying insecticides to 
the undersides of the leaves. Dusts or 
sprays of rotenone, pyrethrum or cryolite 
are excellent for the purpose. 

In appearance, the beetle is one-quarter 
of an inch long, yellow in color and oval 
in shape. The light yellow larve do the 
damage, feeding on the under surfaces of 
the foliage. The pests attack snap, shell 
and lima beans. 


Pepper-Growing Conditions 


ANY a gardener has reported trouble 

with peppers. The trouble is a much 
more fundamental one than controlling 
the flea beetles which attack the plants 
soon after setting. Control. incidentally, 
is a matter of frequent dusting with rote- 
none, pyrethrum or cryolite. 

The trouble referred to is reluctance to 
set fruits, which results in a poor crop. 
Sometimes, it appears, light cropping is an 
inherited bit of plant behaviorism. Nowa- 
days, poor-fruiting strains are less often 
heard about than formerly. The seedsmen 
have seen to that. 

The chief reason for poor fruiting — 


aside from weather conditions — is soil 
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Three pepper varieties. 
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which is too heavy or not well drained 
Few fruits and poorly shaped fruits can 
result. As for rich soil and too much feed- 
ing, that can cause luxurious plant growth 
but net few fruits. For best results, pep- 
pers should be on well-drained, reasonably 
light soil that has been properly limed and 
into which fertilizer was turned at the 
time of digging. With the fertilizer down 
deep, watering in with a liquid starter solu- 
tion at planting time, or soon after, gives 
a desirable lift to a newly set plant. 

Under good planting conditions, pep- 
pers are often crowded slightly to stand 
not more than 18 inches apart in the row. 
It is felt that this crowding checks exces- 
sive growth and promotes fruiting. One 
thing that contributes to success with pep- 
pers is sufficient water in even supply 
throughout the growing season. 


Celery Growing Methods 


HE acid test of a good gardener is 

whether he can raise celery or not, for 
this is one of the most difficult crops to 
grow. Good results with this vegetable 
are also a pretty sure indication that the 
soil in the garden plot is in top-notch 
condition, because celery’s requirements in 
this respect are high. However, with fer- 
tile ground and some experience in garden- 
ing, the following hints will go a long 
way toward insuring success with the crop: 

It is difficult to grow good celery with- 
out using stable or poultry manure, for 
this crop needs plenty of organic matter. 
Manure should be supplemented with a 
commercial fertilizer. Since the crop’s 
potash requirements are high, a 5-10-10 
fertilizer will probably be more successful 
than a 5-10-5 combination. 

Celery belongs to the parsley family 
and, as for all plants of this type, fresh seed 
must be used. The plants should have been 
started in early Spring in the greenhouse 
or in coldframes. In early July, they are 
ready for transplanting. 

The distance left between rows depends 
upon the method of bleaching. If paper or 
boards are to be used, 30 inches to three 
feet between the rows is ample. If they 
are to be blanched with soil, the plants 
will need more room, about six feet be- 
tween the rows. The gardener may wish 
to utilize this vacant space by planting 
another vegetable between the celery rows 


® —one that will mature before the celery is 
' ready for blanching. Beans are a crop that 


will fit in well. 

Green celery varieties are best for a late 
crop. Three excellent kinds are Summer 
Pascal, Salt Lake or Utah, and Giant 
Pascal. The last-named is a very late 
variety. 

Celery needs plenty of moisture. If 
rainfall is not ample, the garden hose 
should be used generously. 








Flower Boxes for All Conditions — 


What to use in window and porch 


gardens in sunshine or in shade 


P, ANTS of many kinds——foliage and 
flowering—can be used in window or 
porch box arrangement. The selection of 
kinds which combine culturally and 2s 
thetically is not the least important of the 
factors which enter into such a project far 
above the street or well removed from 
open garden soil. 

Perhaps, the best approach to the prob- 
lem of picking out the plant materials for 
a box or even an urn or tub garden is to 
notice the conditions of light and shade 
which prevail in the location in which they 
must spend the Summer. Because the loca- 
tion is fixed by the surrounding architec 
ture, it is necessary to narrow the choice 
of plants to those that will thrive or, at 
least, persist in the available environment. 
The more sunny the location, the greater 
the number of eligible plants. 

Architecture, also, influences plant selec- 
tion with regards to growth habit. Boxes 
that are associated with upper floor win 
dows or which have any considerable ex- 
panse of wall beneath them will require 


As for flowering plants, the problem ot 
color combinations must be considered. 
The best effects are obtained when not 
more than three or four types of plants are 
put together into one box. If an abun- 
dance of colors is wanted, choose a kind of 
flower which is available in many colors 
and plant a mixture of many varieties of 
the same flower rather than a mixture of 
different kinds. 

Blue and pink are likely to appear sickly 
sweet in combination with each other, al- 
though there are tones of these two colors 
which are inoffensive side by side. If deep 
green foliage is provided by one of the two 
types of plants and if white is also intro- 
duced, blue and pink may even look 
charming together. Red, white and blue 
combinations can also be very attractive, 
if one permits one or two of these three 
colors to predominate as, for instance, 
white and blue with only a few dark reds 
or red and white with only a few dark 
blues. Simple striking contrasts which are 
always safe and effective are: Red and 








Sometimes window boxes are built into a porch, adding 
to the architectural effect. 


the use of hanging or trailing plants. What 
upright plants do find their way into such 
boxes which are seen principally from be- 
ow and, to some extent, from through a 
window should not be tall. 

After having considered the light re 
quirements habits and 
plants in relation to the size of the con 
tainer, the far-from-the-soil gardener can 
start thinking about combining foliage and 
flowering plants for the sake of pleasing 
effect or appearance. 


growth size of 


white, scarlet and golden yellow, violet- 
purple and orange, and blue and pale yel- 
low. Starting with these general sugges- 
tions the imaginative gardener can go on 
to develop combinations of his own 
choosing. 

Window boxes are made or purchased 
to fit the space available and very often are 
not of the proportions most suitable for 
plant growth. Narrow and shallow boxes 
are undesirable, since they are subject to 
drying out too quickly. Also, they do not 





Trailing plants are best for second- 
story window boxes. 


provide sufficient room for an effective dis 
play. Very long boxes are unwieldy, diffi 
cult to support and are likely to warp 
Good inside dimensions are: Ten inche: 
wide at the top, eight inches wide at th« 
bottom and eight or nine inches deep. 

Green paint is by no means the mos 
desirable color for a window box becausi 
it clashes with the green of the plants 
Only a bluish green is tolerable and yellow 
or orange flowers will be most effective in 
combination with it. Ivory goes well with 
other colors and tends to set them of 
Pure white should be avoided. A warm 
brown window box can also be very attrac- 
tive, especially if it is planted with blue 
and yellow flowers. The color of the hous¢ 
should also be considered when choosing 
a color for the boxes. 

A satisfactory soil mixture for window 
boxes consists of two parts of good garden 
soil, one part peat moss and one-third par! 
sand. To each bushel of this mixturé 
three-inch potful of bone meal and a lik: 
amount of dehydrated cow manure 
sheep manure should be added. 

To make sure that the drainage holes 
in the bottom of the box will not get 
clogged with soil, a piece of crock should 
be placed over each hole. Over this should 
be placed a one-inch layer of hard coal 
cinders broken up into one-fourth to on¢ 
half-inch pieces. They will permit the sur- 
plus water to pass through and at the same 
time absorb some of it, holding it in ré 
serve. Some of the fertilizer washed out 
of the soil through watering will also be 
retained by the cinders. 

A number of automatic watering de- 
vices have been developed to avoid the in- 
jury that can befall window box plants 
that are not watered regularly or must sur 
vive the neglect that is occasioned by the 
gardener’s absence from home for a few 
days. Nearly all of these devices involve 
the principle of watering from beneath. 
Numerous such sub-irrigation methods are 
in practice. The one that seems most satis- 
factory, where it is possible to install it, 
is the Cornell idea of hooking a length of 
metal eaves-trough to the bottom of the 
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box and then running lengths of fiber glass 
wicking from the soil down through the 
drainage holes into this reservoir at 12 
inch intervals. Where this system is used 
the drainage holes other than the ones 
through which the wicks pass should be 
corked. Watering is done by keeping the 
reservoir filled with water. 

Fill the window box to within one inch 
of the top with soil. Water thoroughly and 
let it stand for a day before planting 
When setting the plants leave at least one 
inch between the root balls and sink them 
about one-half-inch deeper than they were 
After the whole box is planted 
cover the surface of the soil with a one 
half-inch layer of peat moss to which some 
dehydrated manure has been added. This 
will mulch and will prevent 
over-heating of the soil by the sun. 


before. 


serve as a 


two weeks. Commencing the seventh or 
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eighth week after planting, the same 
amount of fertilizer should be applied once 
every week. A weak solution of fertilizer 
given the plants once each week, as sug 
gested here, is more satisfactory than a 
stronger dose applied at less frequent in 
tervals. Any proprietary house plant food 
can be used or a garden fertilizer can be 
dissolved in water. 

After the plants have started flowering 
all faded flowers and young seed pods 
should be removed. 








Shade-Resistant Plants of Upright Habit 


Dracena 
Fuchsia 
Impatiens 


Screw pine 

Tuberous- rooted 
begonia 

Shade-Resistant Plants of Trailing Habit 

Periwinkle (Vinca 
major) 


Asparagus 
English ivy 





Crvolite is recom- 
mended by many agricultural 


authorities for control of many 
Kry-o-cide, 
the natural ecryolite, is used 


chewing insects. 


and endorsed by commercial 
growers everywhere. It is safe 


and economical to use and 
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lions of these crop-devouring 
pests Kry-o-cide is suicide, Ask 
for itnow. Your local dealerhas 
Straight Kry-o-cide for spray- 
ing. Kry-o-cide D-50 for dust- 
ing and Kry-o-cide with copper 


for either dusting or spraying. 








Trailing coleus Wandering Jew 
S| a. Upright Plants for Sunny Exposures 
ymeée @ A 35c bottle makes | Ageratum Everblooming 
: ; Alternanthera begonia 
L1 one to Six gallons Bowstring-hemp Heliotrope 
a A SAFE, non- poisonous Coleus Lantana 
O be . cticide f ; Croton Lobelia gracilis 
insecticide for gardens | Sie Mignonette 
and flowers... Use Dusty miller Nierembergia 
; : Dwarf canna Petunia 
regularly ° Dwarf marigold Sweet alyssum 
SOLD EVERYWHERE | Geranium Verbena | 
Trailing Plants for Sunny Locations 6 sani: siaithleaia cialis hail 
I nglish 1vy Nierembergia for home gardeners and now avail- 
twee GRE t * German ivy Periwinkle (Vinca able ot your desier in | ib. shaker- 
rc , type cans and 3 Ib. bags. 
Ground ivy major) 
(nepeta ) Petunia 


Thunbergia 

Trailing fuchsia 
Trailing lantana 
Trailing lobelia 
Wandering Jew 


Ivy-leaved geranium SALT 
Kennilworth ivy 

| Moneywort or 
creeping Jenny 
| Nasturtium 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MAN o ¢ 


uf 


Yarden SPRAY 





WYANDOTTE. T 


CINCINNATI + 


MINNEAPOLIS + 
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SCHLING’S DARWIN TULIPS 


Superb “Victory Mixture” of 15 Fine Colors 


This is an unusually fine mixture made especially for Schling customers. It includes 15 
of the best varieties of Darwin Tulips selected, blended, and specially packed in Holland. 
Guaranteed top size bulbs of famous Schling quality. Here is an opportunity to enjoy the 
best in Darwins at a surprizingly low cost. By placing your order now you may get this 
superb mixture at a saving fully 15% under the prices that will be in our Fall catalog. 
Make sure to have the glorious colors of these beautiful Tulips in your garden next 
Spring by ordering now. This special offer good until July 15 only. 


50 Bulbs $4.00 100 bulbs $7.50 1000 bulbs $72.50 


Write for our Advance Bulb List in full color—now ready. Many important savings on the prices 
of Fall bulbs. You will also receive our beautifully illustrated Fall catalog issued about September 10. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 




















Exquisite 
Wild Rose Bird Bath 


This enchanting hand-made garden ornament is some- 
thing new under the sun—an original design, made 
entirely by hand in antique grey-green English stone 
effect. On your lawn or in your garden the birds will 
flock to it because of its sloping bow]; you will love it 
for its natural beauty; and your friends will envy you 
the possession of it. Regular price $38. For the month 
of June only $33, crated FOB Beverly. Just a few on 
hand—for immediate delivery, order now. 


JOHN WHITTIER 






Height 
Approx. 30" 
Bow] Diam. 
Approx. 24’ 


Cabot Street, Beverly. Mass. 














MOSQUITOES 2Z/7Z2D 


FROM THIS 


15 FOOT AREA! 


Freedom From Buzz or Bites 
OUTDOORS OR INDOORS 





Don’t let mosquito buzz-bugs spoil Sum- 


Send___ Candle Sets, and___ Refills 
$ _ enclosed. 


mer days and nights at camp or home. 
Burn Breck’s famous essence-of-citronella 
candles 15 feet apart and wateh these 
dangerous pests vamoose. Candles are 
guaranteed to burn 15 hours indoors or 
outdoors. Gift-boxed, complete in glass 


cups,with attractive black 
O ; 
$100 | ees 


cup holders. Order now. 
EXTRA REFILL CANDLES 
3 prs. $2.85 b oe 
POSTPAID, Immediate Shipment — Resales tc aie ina = 


NAME 











SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





6 for $1.25 - 12 for $2.40 





The Hardy Butterfly Violets 


ACH Spring our native violets have 

their season in our gardens, fields and 
woodlands. The plants are easily dug from 
their native habitat and moved near our 
homes. However, few kinds thrive and 
fewer live long. Most violets are intended 
to grow only where nature wills. 

Nevertheless, of our 50 species a few 
are easily domesticated. The chief of these 
is the butterfly violet, Viola papilionacea 
the big stout stemless species found in 
moist fields and near our homes. So will 
ing is it that it crowds out other species 
and makes huge sheets of bloom in Spring 
and foliage in Summer. In fact, it is almost 
a weed, and should not be permitted in 
rock gardens or near the “‘treasures’’ in a 
garden, as it seeds itself freely. The leaves 
are broadly oval, smooth, on long petioles 
and make a good foliage cover all Summer 
In damp and shaded spots it is excellent. 

The flowers are dark violet—purple 
and come on long peduncles, making them 
easily picked but the true characteristic 
of this species is in those hidden flowers, 
like buds, which are close to the ground 
and never open but which later rise high 
on their peduncles to cast their brown 
seeds widely. Since these hidden or cleisto 
gamous flowers make the seedlings, the 
true flowers may be picked freely. 

Likewise, there has been much color 
variation since this violet came into cult: 
vation and the color forms seem fixed and 
often come true from seed. The variety 
V. p. alba is pure white with violet vein- 
ing, while Castus is larger and a pure spot- 
less white. Azurea is paler than the wild 
species and is a smoky sky blue and very 
large. Eos is a very pale pink. 

Most common of all is the Confederate 
violet, V. priceana. The flower is silvery 
white but has a deep blue center and violet 
veins. It self-sows readily and is true to 
color. The peacock violet is pale lilac, 
veined with darker violet and has a deep 
purple eye. It is like the Confederate vio- 
let but lilac-tinted rather than gray white 


-Stephen F. Hamblin 
Lexington (Mass. ) 
Botanic Garden. 


“Shad Berries” in Vermont 
ITH the shadbush through bloom 


ing again, I am reminded of the 
wonderful crop of berries harvested 10 
southern Vermont the Summer of 19+4 
Nearly every blossom fruited and many 
new trees were discovered, because of the 
size and quantity of the berries. Some 
trees were found as tail as our sugar maples 
and with trunks strong enough to permit 
‘teen agers to climb them after the fruit 
Three of us gathered a 12-quart pail in 
an hour and a half. 

The fruits were unbelievably large and 
delicious, shaped somewhat like blucber 
ries. They were a frosty purple and some 
were as large as gooseberries. We made 
pies, jelly and jam and also canned some 
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Cooked, they were often mistaken for | 

cherries until the absence of pits was dis- k P 
e covered. Likewise, they were so sweet that Ma e it 
d preserving was easy even in sugar-short | 
n times. i 
IC I made a study of the shadbush ‘“‘trees”’ e 
d and found them flourishing on wet, sour 
d land, usually with a northeastern expo- ; 

sure. In wooded places they are often tree- i with these 

Pp casey 
Ww like but due to the brittle quality of the ; 
se wood they are often broken by ice and Ce EP a a e ° e 
a, heavy winds. If one is bent for long, it a Vick Specialties: 
in stays that shape. Many bushes were found Mosquitoes 
- in fields of wild blueberries. Here they are avoid CITRONELLA. These 15-hour I Christmas Fern 
es bushy and from four to seven feet tall— citronella candles in our exclusive h . : ; 
1g more like a lilac but are not twiggy or wrought iron holders, discourage mos- 1 Wild Senna 
St filled with rough bark and dead growth. quitoes. To be effective, must be ‘ 7 
. . : : ? burned in pairs in containers to fit, 
= ‘Transplanting 1S not difficult. Find a about 15 feet apart, indoors or out. l Blind Gentian 
a small bush in an accessible spot. Dig a Pair complete as shown, $2. Refills 
res trench around the base under the tips of only, $1.35 for 6; $2.50 for 12. 
> . Sent postpaid in 48 states © 6 39 ° 
les the branches. Then fill the trench with om cncelint ak Geek ae tama onder Send this “ad” with $1.00 
er. water and let it stand. When the soil will NO C.O.D.’s 

hold its shape lift the entire ball out and Th , 
dle into a large piece of burlap or canvas. Tie to 
em the material firmly around the ball and the Sate =O Seem, Bees. 

e P AAT A A Sr Arh Re Sue me 
tic bush is ready to move. In setting the bush ZERO STORAGE IN YOUR HOME VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
rs, in the previously-prepared hole be sure | by BOYDEN SPARKES FC STOR AG 
ind you leave no air pockets in the soil. Tamp | ‘Zero Storage in Your ” NARBERTH, PA. 
igh it down and water. Al i ¢ | Home” is a step-by-step : 
and water. most any time o guide to the use of a quick 
wn re y 1 freeze, zero storage unit ~y 

year when ground can be worked is all | iy"information on the Conservators of 

to- right but July gives one time to harvest | best unit for home needs; 
; . ° . Raed instructions for operating 2 
the the fruit first and still give the plant ample | and directions for pre} re Natural Beauty 
time to get established before Winter. Paget ee ae ; . 
inds of in-season food for | 

lor Oliv out-of-season use “OS | . ' 
es —Olive I. Ross. $2.50 postpaid ee | Nursery — Glen Moore, Pa. 
and Readsboro, Vt. “Horticulture,” 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
iety 
MEPEe 64" teumcr_ 
J0t- Bleeding-Hearts in Florida ca p 3 7h oe 

os = .” 
wild LEEDING-HEARTS grow in Flor- > 
very ° : Choice Bulbs 

ida, too, but not the old-fashioned a worth more ' 

: . one 1: than double _ " 
aie Dicentra spectabilis to which my memory this low price Feurp ;, ? 
wee fondly clings. Ours are better known as S| , 
very i 5 Glorious ““‘Long Trumpets”’, largest flowers on - so 
we clerodendrums and are commonly called bet, aiune stems 1 ft. and more tall. The fin- 2 
1olet bleeding-hearts because the scarlet, five- eed — rong -_ ee Soe oe 
> { asting—ideal To eas, borders, pots, anc - iS x 
- ” pe taled, flowers hang below a bell-shaped quets. One of the loveliest - all garden flow- — 

ac, a eee . : s. The earlie lz jaffodils, the bigge 
o calyx. T hey are also called glorybower and aa opened: Eisen i saul ho. en DOLLAR SPECIALS 
aeep be long to the verbena family. These plants | pany trp Pt gett and eter rder right away oe ———— preemage st aS 
"O- at these special prices, postpaid: OTS, COSCEIOSS Sueve. 
ve came to this country from China, Japan 4 Bulbs 25c: 17 Bulbs $1; 100 Bulbs $5. J berce-Flowered we beg oh we 
hite and Africa. Burpee Fall Bulb Book--Dutch pene uennent ienstatie. All $ 

. . : mee ee Se ee best showy colors mixed. 6 Bulbs 
- aoe ey ge would like this fall. Send posteard today! ar pa oa at aos 

to be a vine but | keep five plants trimmed Fantasy Parrot Tulips. Most $ 

to small shrubs at is eee ae a tall white feautfel of al Tulips @ Subs 

oleander. They put on their Spring bloom Philadelphia 32, Pa ‘an ton Mikiorethanoncefanina wanted 

at the same time, the clerodendrum having 
rested for two or three months from its 
— long blooming season. Leaves are dark S & Oo Aj H a S —_— 

ond reen, deeply veined, oblong-ovate and five 
yf the 8 é f . : > ~ ~—otic 2 , rlaeti rarsatiac ‘ ; 
+ ia BL t© six inches long. The flowers come in For the most satisfactory selection of varieties for planting 
1944 large, loose clusters, both terminal and in September, you should choose those that you like best while 
many § 2Xlllary. The flowers themselves are crim- they are in bloom. If our list will help you in checking these, we 
of the 802; aed anyong and pepe on will be glad to send you a copy. 

, white calyx by means of a one-inch tube “ i 
S me 1 . . 7 7 T —~Y a) ~ ‘ 
naples which gives it another common name, bag CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
permit flower. The calyx persists for a long time, WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
fruit. eventually turning purple and then open- 

bs ; ‘ 9 
pail in ims ee bright red fruits which the ROCK GARDEN BULBS View, 

Dirds like. Blue Ribbon Collection The WORLD'S/ 4°» OREGON “GROWN 
ge and h nother one, C. Speciosum, 1s more | 100 Spring-flowering bulbs, choicest grade. y Rotts 
ueber- showy and is always in bloom. The flow- (Squills, Glory of the Snow. Snowdrops and Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 
j some ers are a dull red with green, bell-shaped —- Hyacinths, 25 of each). Fall delivery. illustrated in full color! 

_ calyxes, and are borne in fusi : 5.00 F.0.B. Bergenfield. Bulb Cat. on request 
made large stiff anicles The A nat am MAYFAIR NURSERIES uate & duests Soaaen Oe 
| some Tae, Pp Ss. Old Calyxes are | Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. — 
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persistent, turn to a soft red in color and 
are considered to be fully as ornamental 
as the flowers. 

Clerodendrum siphonanthus or Turk’s 
turban has run away and established itself 


all over vacant lots. It grows tall and slen- PLANTS HAVE 
der with long terminal racemes of tubular NO BOARDING- 


white blossoms and reddish calyxes that 
eventually open to show lovely blue ber- HOUSE REACH 
ries. They are at their best here at Christ- 
mas and are very popular for use as 


! 



















{ 


» 
rs 


decorations. 
However, the showiest and most orna- 


mental of the species is C. speciosissimum Send Food to the Roots 


(C. fallax). It is a large, stiff, branching with 

shrub. The leaves are large, ovate, six to 

nine inches long, deeply veined and hairy. | HY-GRO 

The flowers are scarlet, two inches across, 13-26-13 


have five petals and long stamens. Like- SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 


wise, many blooms open at one time on an 
erect terminal panicle that is often as much AND STARTER SOLUTION 
as 18 inches long. When given a light 
shade the plant is almost always found To get healthier growth and heavier 
yields, remember that plants can’t reach 
for food and can’t chew it. They need 


H t Pj k —RMrs. H. L. Byers. liquid feeding at the roots. Give it to 
Ow 0 IC St. Petersburg, Fla. them with HY-GRO—the famous 13-26- 


13 formula with growth hormones, min- 


, erals and other plant nutrients added. 
Annual Rudbeckias Colorful ee 
issolyed in water and poured on plants, 


MONG the more annual rudbeckias HY-GRO produces amazing results. Over- 
@ Proper plant food elements in that are easily grown are Kelvedon comes root shock and checks wilting as a 
the right balance are vital to suc- Star and Stariight. They have long wiry starter solution. Keeps plants healthy and 
cess with flowers. For like all liv- : productive as an all-season fertilizer. And 
ing things, flowers must have a little goes a long way—one ounce feeds 
proper nourishment to reach their 25 square feet of garden. What’s more, 





in bloom. 


stems, make a good showing in the garden 
and are suitable for cutting. 





full perfection of radiant beauty Kelvedon Star bears large double or | HY-GRO comes to you in granular forn 
through vigorous health. semi-double daisy-like flowers of gold so you don’t pay for water. 
Vigoro, complete plant food, sup- shaded with mahogany-red on the under- 


Ask your garden supply dealer for HY 
GRO and compare results. If your deale: 
can’t supply you, write, giving dealer's 


plies, in scientifically balanced pro- | 
portions, food elements plant life 
requires from the soil. 


side. Starlight is a light yellow, with a 
wide zone of mahogany, around the dark 








Feed Vigoro ...and you'll have cone-like center, making it striking and name, to: HY-GRO Dept 
a garden of loveliness. Ask your unique in flower arrangements. Also the McCormick & Co., Inc 
garden supply dealer for Vigoro, | petals curl under and give the bloom a Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


starry appearance. 
If one likes black-eyed Susans, My Joy 
will be sure to please. It is very free- 


flowering and produces extra large blos- 


4 \Woree VI soms. 
% "eet \\ | Rudbeckias bloom over a long period 


3 HY-GRO 
SIZES 


Ce . 25 
20 oz. jar... . $1.00 
10 Ib. cont. .. . $4.00 


the largest selling plant food in 
America. | 
| 





















9 
4 ye ee ee tees Made by the makers 
0 and are free from insects or disease Allin | ed Revee Ganden Gens 
A Product of all, they make a bright spot in any rock 
garden. 


Swift & Company | Naomi M. Ingalls. 


Windsor, Vt. 
































COMBINATION 3 IN 1 WEEDER 


A new light weight weeder with three very 


| 

iseful cutting portions: (1) a shovel, (2 
10e, and (3) a hook. The various met! 

|} of use a explained and illustrated ir 

g leaflet. (Also sent on request. ) 






Sow Seeds 






: 2 lity of materials and workmanshiy 
This Summer! surpassed. Price $1.50 pos 
ey I ERE’S how tohave the biggest and best Pansies paid. Terms: cash. Satisfaction 
] —with Burpee’s Exhibition Giants youcan grow guaranteed or money back 
strony, vigorous plants with huge flowers up to 4 in. } 
FE across, on long sturdy stems. All the richest colors | THE NOECKER LABORATORIES 
ge mixed; many gayly blotched. The thick, velvety Box 403, Dept. H, South Bend 24, Ind. 


petals are exquisitely waved and frilled. 
SPECIAL —See for yourself! Write now for this 


35c-Packet of Giant Pansy seeds (No. 24F38) for 6 

just 10c, with easy directions for planting and care. ¢ % ELECTRIC SEED 

Sow soon, for sturdy plants that will live over win- R ‘QUI 

_ter and bloom early next spring. Send dime today! g y Ck BED HEATER 
INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for 


, 
Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- 


Dutch Bulbs are back--Giant Tulips : : . 
fragrant Hyacinths, Crocus, Daffodils, rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 






























SE : J ete. Big selection, choicest kinds, all instructions. Immediate delivery. 
: SS ae bcasig | oo to Bae hams | JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 
o plant this fall. Send posteard or Th tat f i ra $5.35 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. letter today for free Bulb Book. a SENIOR 80° Cable 400 oan with 
135 B ildi i i ildi ; Thermostat for 6x6 bed..... . $6.95 : 
35 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. (oR) 135 Burpee Building, Clinton, iowa GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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STRAWBERRY 
PLANT 


LAIN 





WILL BEAR LUSCIOUS 
BERRIES FIRST YEAR | 


! full flavored 
strawberries right from your own 


Enjoy juicy, ripe, 


garden. Easily grown, these strong 
plants bear a small crop the first 
year — an abundant one the second. 


6 Best-of-Their-Kind Varieties 

ALL STRONG, POTTED PLANTS. 

For August delivery, which is the 

proper time for planting. 

RED STAR (EARLY). Heavy 
bearer. Large, red clear through. 

DORSETT (EARLY). Very vigor- 

ous growing. Bright cone-shaped 

berries, 

BIG JOE (MIDSEASON),. 

dinarily large, full flavored. 

CATSKILL (MIDSEASON). Ex- 

| tremely large well-colored fruit. 


Extraor- 








CHESAPEAKE (LATE). 
large symmetrical beauty. 
$6.25 for 50 $12.50 per 100 
MASTODON (EVERBEARING). 
From summer right through late fall. 
$7.50 for 50 $15 per 100 


Sica alts 


lias 138 Church St., Dept. HONew York 8 | 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood,N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. J 


An extra 


Suburban Stores: 

White Plains, N.Y. 

Stamford, Conn. 
ee 








- 








Better 
VEGETABLES 
WITH 






Plants dusted with this combination 
insecticide-fungicide produce better 
and more flavorful crops. Saves time 
and effort, too. 


At better dealers everywhere. 
12-0z. can 50c; 4-lb. can $1.50 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 











oa! ..o 


for the garden 
and arrangements! 
Plant CONLEY’S large healthy 
BULBS direct from our farms 
3HT BLUE, DARK BLUE 


LOW, WHITE 


24 BULBS . $1.70 Postpaid 
6 each of 4 named varieties) 


2=ND FOR CATALOG 100 BULBS. 6.00 Postpaid 
“any color illustrations (25 each of 4 named varieties 


CONLEYS Zc200m 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 








Controlling Blight of Lilies 


HE botrytis blight of lilies, known in 

England as ‘“‘the lily disease,” is a 
bothersome ailment which can assume 
serious proportions. Next to mosaic, for 
which we have no cure, botrytis is the 
most serious threat to both seedlings and 
older plants. 

The effects are almost spectacular. On 
L. candidum it destroys the lower leaves 
during wet periods in May and June. 
Likewise, lilies vary in susceptibility. 
However, it can be controlled as has been 
proven here in the Northwest where the 
wet weather in May and June makes pre- 
ventive measures absolutely necessary for 
lily health. 

Not only does this disease affect the 
foliage but sometimes the buds, flowers 
and even the stems. If any considerable 
portion of the leaves are destroyed early 
in the season, development of the bulb 
may be stunted. Injury to stem tips dur- 
ing early growth forestalls further growth 
and flowering. 

Botrytis blight is a fungus disease ap- 
pearing first as small reddish brown to 
orange dots or spots on the leaves, spread- 
ing during wet humid weather and eventu 
ally killing the entire leaf. It spreads by 
spores which look like gray mold and ap 
pear a week or 10 days after infection. It 
seldom attacks or injures the bulbs, except 
that weakened top growth stunts bulb de- 
velopment. The disease develops rapidly 
in wet humid weather and |2 to 24 hours 
of unfavorable conditions can produce ir 
reparable damage. 

Various sprays and dusts have been 
tried, with Bordeaux 4-2-50 generally 
being recommended. Spraying is neces- 
sary during wet weather whenever tem 
peratures approach 60 degrees, the opti 
mum for infection. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest where 
lilies are grown by the million, a spray 
formula featuring micronized copper has 
proved superior to Bordeaux in many 
ways. Properly combined with a suitable 
spreader it adheres well even during heavy 
rains. It contains no lime and, therefore, 
can be used on even the tenderest seedlings 
without danger. The mixture keeps well 
and is far more easily pong out of spray 
equipment than Bordeaux. Edgar L. Kline, 
the well-known Oregon lily grower and 
hybridist has been very successful with the 
following formula: 


Water 
Micronized copper 


25 gallons 
1 pound 


No. 101 Bordeaux spreader 4+ ounces 


Wetaline 1 ounce (If the water is hard). 


If desired, four ounces of nicotine sul- 
phate may be added to control aphids. 
After several years’ use and experiment Mr. 
Kline enjoys almost 100 per cent control 
with absolutely no burning—in a section 
where wet weather in April, May and 
June is the rule. 

—Romaine B. Ware. 
Canby, Ore. 
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PROTECT YOUR LAWN AND TURF 
from destructive DOLLAR SPOT 
BROWN PATCH 
COPPER SPOT 
Quickly ... Effectively with 


PURATURF 


YEARS of scientific experimentation have 
demonstrated the value of PURATURF as 
an effective turf fungicide. Always keep 
your lawn and turf in good condition by 
using PURATURF regularly; it will save 
labor and money. 


Easy to use — This new organic turf fun- 
gicide is a liquid, mixes easily with water. 
No special equipment is necessary for 
application. Simply mix with required 
amount of water—stir and apply as di- 
rected. Send for complete details at once. 
Distributed by 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
A product of 
GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NEw York, N. Y. 





For Prize - Winning Flowers 


Plant 

ve. [RIS 

Grown 

PRAIRIE SUNSET 
Copper gold blend. 
Each $3.50, 3 for $8.75. 


GREAT LAKES 
Beautiful pure blue. 
Each $1.75, 3 for $4.35. 


ORMOHR 
Large gray-lavender. 
Tall. 
Each $1.00, 3 for $2.50. 


Send for new catalog illustrated 
in color listing the finest iris for 
Spring and Fall blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS § "Suvaon™ 


OREGON 














If you have a lawn or 





garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas-producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstanily! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply 
A little goes along way. Drug, Sacliners, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
3.-k Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


























STASSEN 
TULIPS 


DIRECT FROM 


HOLLAND 


MAY TIME IS TULIP TIME _~ 

Bulbs purchased now for {% 
September delivery wiil be 
fresh packed in Holland, & 
very best quality, and as- 
sured varieties. STASSEN 
ships direct from its own 
large Holland farms — you 
pay no middleman profits. 


NEW POST WAR VARIETIES of 
DARWIN TULIPS Per doz. 
SCARLET LEADER, bright scarlet $1.50 






GOLDEN AGE, golden yellow 1.35 
DEMETER, purplish blue 1.55 
THE PEACH, peach color 1.55 
WILDLUST, snow white 1.35 


COLLECTION B1 °'ieieeisips” 29 fr°2.90 


Popular DARWIN TULIPS 
Bright Red, Snow White, Pure Yellow, 

Delicate Pink, Deep Purple 

any above single color $1.15 per doz. 


COLLECTION B2 wertirecsiens 50 for°4.35 


New Exotic PARROT TULIPS 
BLUE PARROT, Bright violet, 

flushed steel-blue 
THERESE, brilliant scarlet 3.00 
SUNSHINE, pure golden yellow 


COLLECTION BS SMe, 15 tor'A. 40 


For every $5 worth of bulbs ordered 
FREE from this ad we will send 12 fall 
flowering CROCUS bulbs, summer delivery, 
will bloom this fall. 
% Send for pre-season catalog of Holland 
Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus, Hyacinths, other 
spring flowering bulbs. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Dept. 16 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


Per doz. 












SLUG SHOT 
at date gh INSECTS 








Garden insects and diseases needn't 
worry you if you have your SLUG 
SHOT handy. Available in’ both 
dust and spray, this all-purpose in- 
secticide-fungicide is easy to use, 
quickly killing sucking and chew- 
ing insects, and = guarding your 
plants and crops from many fungous 
diseases. 

Handy sifter-top Ib. can of dust 30c 

p trong bottle of spray $1.00 
Trial size 35c 


At garden, hardware or drug stores or direct. 
Booklet on Insect Control sent FREE. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
96 Ferry Street BEACON, N. Y. 














Catnip in the Garden 


HE dooryard weed known to Ameri- 

cans as catnip or catnep (Nepeta ca- 
taria) is not a native plant. It has, how- 
ever, been growing so long on its own as 
an escape from earlier herb growing proj- 
ects as to have spread as a volunteer or 
wild plant over a very wide area, usually 
in association with human habitations. Its 
original habitat was that vast area known 
as Eurasia. 

The catnip is a favorite old herb plant, 
grown for its aromatic properties. The 
scent or odor is said to resemble that of 
both mint and pennyroyal, hence the great 
fascination which catnip holds for cats. 
These domestic animals have been known 
to destroy plants which, because of being 
bruised, are located by the sense of smell. 
There is an old saying that plants which 
are brought into a garden as plants will be 
attacked by cats, while those that grow up 
from seed and are unhurt by handling will 





Catnip in flower. 


arouse no feline interest. On the other 
hand, according to folklore, the odor re- 
pels rats. 

Catnip has not been of interest to cats, 
alone. It is one of the favorite old kitchen 
herbs from which leaves and young shoots 
are taken for seasoning purposes. Catnip 
or catmint tea predates tea made from 
plant parts from Oriental sources. 

Catnip plants are perennials and are 
much better adapted to dry soil locations 
than many other members of the mint 
family. It has, at times, been grown as a 
border plant for the sake of its whitish or 








Flowering size 
Orchid Plants 


CATTLEYA 

@ LUEDDEMANNIANA 
@ PERCIVALIANA' e MOSSIAE 
e@ TRIANAE @ WARNER II 
One lead, 5&6 bulbs........ $5.00 per plant 
| rer $10.00 per plant 


Other Fine Orchid Varieties 
LAELIA purpurata.......... $10.00 per plant 
Larger plants $20.00 per plant 
LAELIA tenebrosa.......... $10.00 per plant 
Larger plants $20.00 per plant 
ONCIDIUM splendidum. .....$5.00 per plant 
Stronger plants $7.50 per plant 
DENDROBIUM nobile........ $5.00 per plant 
Selected Hybrids........... $10.00 per plant 
In limited quantities we offer a choice 
list of flowering size Hybrid Orchid 
plants and seedlings. 


GOLDFARB 


“America’s Largest Florist”’ 
158 E. 57th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
Write for our Catalog, Advance Fall Bulb lis: 


@ GIGAS 











Easy-to-Use 


Roses stay healthy 
with KIX. Kills 


aphids, thrips, certain 


beetles; controls fungus, 
mildew, and blackspot. Mix § 
with water and spray regu- 
larly and your rose, delphinium 
and other plants will have protec- 
tion from injurious insects and 
disease. Write for folder. 
4-oz. bottle (for 15 rose bushes), 65¢ 
Half-pint can (for 30 rose bushes),$1 
At your dealers or direct 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
526 Ferry Street BEACON, N. Y. 








Introducing the 





Nove/ly 
ODILS 
DA F we oe ee 


the standard good varieties or 
you are a connoisseur and 
desire the finest of the recent 
introductions, you should have 


WHEELER 


Daylily Creations 


14 Selection: « 


pale purple flowers. Even though not cul- 
tivated, the catnip has not taken to the 
woods. Thus, its distribution is limited, 
which from the beekeepers’ point of view 









our illustrated list. We have, we | may be unfortunate because the plant : ‘ 0 

believe, one of the finest selec- : aati ace c 
tions of the newer varieties. yields much nectar. , 

Shades of co! = 

seinen Send for Spe 

AI1SC. : 

catalog ; 

‘ 


CANBY, OREGON “The dinginess of weathered board 


| May take new life and shine, 
For any little house can have 
4 morning glory vine.” 


SAXTON 
GARDENS 


Faust, New Yor! 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


Ruby Supreme 
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yorect 


wei \ Trees 


bE ED 
ann "Ay AlsoROSES and 
RRaN y EVERGREENS 


~ from Insect Pests 






Use “ VOLCK” against 
Red Spiders, Mealy- 
bugs, Scale, White 
Flies,and certain other 
insect pests. Kills both 
eggs and adults. W idely 
used by professional 
and home gardeners. 
Easy to mix. Easy to 
use. Sold by garden 
supply dealers. 
Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY- CHEMICAL CORP. 
Richmond, Calif. Elizabeth, N. J. 








REG US PAT OFF 


Oil SPRAY 





4sk your Seedsman for 


J IM P 








Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








| STONE’S 
BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of 





Gorgeous Modern Varieties 
sent on request 


W. C. STONE 


Camden, New York 














300 VARIETIES of BULBS 


—<@ 150 4 the Worlds 
most beautiful lilies 








ie Grown described in our Catalog! Natural 
NARCISSUS color illustrations, tested cultural direc- 
Species TULIPS tions, planned planting -—"-" wg 
CAMELLIAS ROMAINE B. WARE CANBY, OREG. 

Send 10¢ for Catalog e Successor to JULIA E. CLARK 

» 

bn Te! 

/-— When writing advertisers please 

—_ mention HORTICULTURE 


mM 
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Summer Care of House Plants 


HE easiest way to care for most house 

plants in Summer is to sink the pots 
in some spot sheltered from the wind. A 
mulch of grass clippings or peat helps to 
preserve the moisture and protects the 
foliage from spattering. However, there 
are some that, because of their hairy or 
fragile nature are happier if they can spend 
the Summer in a protected location on a 
window sill or porch. It is there | keep 
my African violets, Episcia fulgida, glox 
inias and rex begonias. All have hairy 
foliage and stems that are easily broken. 

Amaryllis bulbs may be removed from 
their pots and planted in rows in the gar 
den in full sun. Here they are tertilized 
every month and kept well watered. In 
the Autumn the bulbs are lifted, the dirt 
shaken from the roots and they are placed 
in a box of sand in the basement. In Janu 
ary the bulbs are cleaned and placed up 
right in another box of sand and kept dry 
until the bud stalks appear. Then they are 
potted, watered and placed in a cool, dark 
place for two weeks before bringing into 
the light. The bulbs that do not show buds 
are left in the sand until time to plant 
outside. Another Summer usually pro 
duces bulbs of blooming size. 

Scindapsus aureus (Pothos aureus) lives 
even under adverse conditions such as lack 
of light and in hot, dry air and, certainly, 
there is some corner like that in every 
house. Scindapsus is the answer but it does 
not like to be moved from place to place. 
Some time ago | had two bracket pots filled 
with this vine. The plants were beautiful 
but when Summer came and I was to be 
away for two months it was necessary to 
plunge my pots in a shaded section of a 
friend’s garden. Shortly after they were 
brought home many of the leaves turned 
yellow. Thinking this might be caused by 
the leaves being in a different position in 
the garden, | provided brackets for those 
that had been suspended and supports 
for those that grew upright. However, 
Autumn and removal to the house brought 
the same discouraging results. 

For the last three years | have left the 
plants in the house and the problem seems 
to be solved. Two vines make a complete 
frame for a west window that is shaded 
and another drapes itself gracefully over 
the top of high book shelves, several feet 
from any light and that a northern ex 
posure. I sponge the leaves occasionally 
but do not move the plants. 

Another group revels in full sunshine 
Stapelia, crotons and many succulents are 
in this class. Whether these plants are in 
pots or china containers, I sink them in 
the earth where the roots stay cool and 
moist unless utterly neglected. 

Geraniums, coleus, shrimp-plants, wan 
dering Jew, Impatiens sultani and Begonia 
semperflorens are removed from their con 
tainers and planted in the border. Later 
cuttings are made for new indoor plants. 

Ferns and begonias of other types have 
their Summer abode under a large shrub, 
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It is estimated that birds su cf as the nuthatch, 
chickadee and downy woodpecker each eats 
as high as 100,000 insect eggs and larvae per 
month. Without the birds the insect problem 
would be much more acute 


KILLS INSECTS 
BLACK One ounce of Black Leaf 
40 with a little 


soap 


ahiedeniiestin gallons 
LEAF 4 or ‘ffective aphid-spray. 
Use 7" ste er 
ray the underside 4 of 
leaves. * Black Leaf 40. pd kills leafhoppers, 
most thrips, mealy bugs, lace bugs, young suck- 
ing bugs and similar 
insects Black & eaf 40 
is truly a friend of the 
gardener 
Gin ays insist upon 
orjzinal factory sealed 
packages to insure full 
strength, 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. Incorporated 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 











ANTS in your PLANTS ? 


Complete Control Assured 


with 


ANT=-““X°°- JELLY 
Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“N”’-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination, 

Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 


Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


Vew England’s Leading Seed Store 
12—13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








NO-PEST 


: INSECT BAIT 
. -_ Protects Your Garden 
ISS x | Kills cutworms, snails. 
Sr slugs, grasshoppers, many 
er weevils and other insects. 
Safe, long eae Just scat- 
ter around 
& ‘Ae. 


plants. Garden size package 
25c. Sold by leading seed. <i 
hardware, department stores. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
1304 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 








Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


with garden. A style for every purpose 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn, 














“en ahh POSE 4 osf 7 ee sf7 Ss was 
SKY-SPRAYING 
(Copyright 1946 by Sky-Spray, Ine.) 


THE FROST & HIGGINS COMPANY through 
arrangement with SKY-SPRAY, INC., now 
have planes available for acreage spraying 
Tested, approved, safe methods only are used 
Restore nature's balance. Make our forests 
and home grounds in the Gypsy Moth area 
livable for Birds and Humans 
SKY-SPRAY CONTROLS Gypsy Moth on 
large acreages 
Contracts for Sky-Spraying have already been 
signed in many sections of New England. Wh) 
not arrange to have your acreage sprayed while 
planes are working from a nearby airport? 
THE FROST & HIGGINS CO. 
20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 
Arlington 1410 

















ADD DAYS 


to the 


CRISP BEAUTY 


and 


FRAGRANCE 


of your 


BOUQUETS 


with 


FLOWER-PEPS 


Drop one in each vase. Young blooms increase 
in beauty. Color, fragrance, foliage lasts days 
longer. Delighted users report almost miracu 
lous results 





No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you no more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 


guaranteed, They keep indefinitely, are safe, 
eusy to use. and save changing water. 


Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H6 Needham 92, Mass. 























| the Fast-Acting 
| Compost Developer 








Garden size package. 
price $1.00, makes 375 
Ibs. of rich organic ma- 
nure from lawn clippings. 
leaves, weeds and other waste. Improved 
formula speeds action. ete, 


Clean, odorless, convenient. © 4 
Sold by leading seed, hard- & ff (a) 
ware and department stores. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
1301 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio } 















AMERICA’S LARGEST IRIS 
& PEONY COLLECTION 
Also Grower of 
Hemerocallis, Poppies and 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 66 
C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 














high enough to give ample room for the 
plants yet serving as a windbreak and sun 
shield. Again, a mulch is used and three 
or four stakes are placed around edch pot 
of ferns and a two-inch strip of cloth tied 
around making a support so the fronds do 
not blow about or get in the dirt. By 
using long stakes and two or three strips 
of cloth large ferns can be handled in this 
manner. 

Ivies that have been trained around 
window frames can be placed in the same 
position against a fence or the side of a 
house. I sink the pots and mulch well, 
for ivies require moisture. Drying out can 
prove fatal. Many of my ivies are planted 
in small fancy containers without provi- 
sion for drainage but | sink the containers 
just as | would ordinary pots and never 
have [| lost a plant so potted. 


Fern S. Kellenberger. 
Chicago, III. 


The Delphinium Yearbook 


“Yearbook of the American Delphinium 
Society,’’ edited by Mrs. D. N. Morgan. Pub 
lished by the American Delphinium Society, 
1260 West Road, Highland Park, Ill. Price 
$2.00. 


The leading article in this latest year- 
book of the American Delphinium Society 
has to do with enemies of this favorite 
flower, and is written by Professor A. H. 
MacAndrews of Syracue University. As 
is natural, the first pest which Professor 
MacAndrews discusses is cyclamen mite. 
For control of this pest by spraying, 
Professor MacAndrews recommends the 
product known as Loro sprayed at a dilu- 
tion of one part to 1600 parts of water 
with a spreader included in the mixture. 
Professor MacAndrews also recommends 
sawdust as a medium in which to start 
delphinium and primrose seeds. 

Another notable article is that written 
by Arnold Zurawski entitled ‘‘Delphin- 
ium From A to Z.”’ In this paper, Dr. 
Zurawski has included very nearly every 
significant step and bit of technique to 
be followed in the raising of good del 
phiniums. 


Book About Home Grounds 


“Grounds for Living.” edited by Richard B. 
Farnham and Van Wie Ingham, with a fore- 
word by Haydn S. Pearson. Published by 
Rutgers University Press. Price $2.50. 

The authors present this publication 
not as a work book, but as one on outdoor 
living. The general subject of home gar- 
dening is reduced to nine chapters with 
such headings as ‘“Your Home Setting,’’ 
“Your Shade Trees,’’ ““Your Vegetables’’ 
and ‘Your Soil.’ Flowers and ornamental 
plants, the lawn and horticultural hobbies 
are, of course, not overlooked. 

Each chapter is written by a recognized 
expert who makes his meaning clear with 
out using technical words. In fact, no 
words at all are used if a picture is avail 
able to tell the story better. 
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Scientifically bred 
and selected, backed by 
HALLAWELL’S 40 years of 
California seed experi- 
ence, AMERICAN GIANT 
PANSIES will more than 
please you! 





They'll help to make your garden the pomedid 


success you want it to be. You'll like the CATALOG 


giant flowers..the long sturdy stems.. of choicest 
the fascinating color combinations. SEEDS 
FRESH VITAL SEEDS » HARDY ANYWHERE DAFFODILS 


Plant right now for very best results! and other 


EASY TO GROW FALL BULBS 


nallawell’s 24 sun 


256 D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 








Protect Your Garden Against Insects and Diseases 


Use MECHLING’S 


Cn ere 


— DUSTS and SPRAYS 
Rotenone-Sulfur Dust Mixture—Insec- 


ticide, fungicide, repellent. Controls Mex- 
ican Bean Beetles, Cabbage Worms, Flea ( 
Beetles, Thrips, Mildew, Leaf Spot. 

“400" SPRAY: 4.0% Rotenone—Most™~r.. 


economical powder for making a rotenone spray. 


SPOR-GO’ Copper Mildew Spray Powder—High copper 


content. Controls Blight, Mildew, Leaf Spot. No 
unsightly residue. 

#150 GARDEN DUST: Contains Nicotine, Rotenone, Sulfur 
New .. . especially made for high performance in 
home gardens. Kills many chewing and sucking i: 

sects. Also for sulfur-responding fungous diseases 


HYDROXCIDE Bordeaux-Arsenical Complete Spray — 
Controls insects and diseases on Potatoes, Tomatoes 
Garden Vegetables, Small Fruits. 
MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off +T.M. Gen. Chem. ¢ 








Attached ORLYT $119.50 


A delightful addition to any home. 
Like all Orlyts, this greenhouse is 
made in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. Model shown is 10 
by 5 ft. and comes complete — 

all ready to.set up on foun- 

dation prepared by you. 

32 other sizes—up to 

13 by 26 ft. $618.50. 


Write for Catalog 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 24,N.Y. 
Des Plaines 24, Ill. 





Grow Beauhi/ul 
ROSES 


Use TRI-OGEN 
Killssucking and chewing insects, 
controls Blackspot, Mildew and 
fungous diseases, stimulates plant 
growth. Use on roses, flowers, and 
vegetables. In spray and 
dustformat garden and 
hardware stores. 


FREE Bulletin. 


‘ Rose Mfg. Co. 
186 Ogen Bidg. 
BEACON, N. Y. 
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A Gardener’s Apron 


big enough to give ample protection; 


with comfortable kneeling pad; two 
big pockets and tabs to hold tools and 
accessories. Made of stout material in 
pleasing colors. The pad is covered in 
durable leatherette. Apron measures 
about 48 inches across bottom; pad 
about 13 by 20. $5.25 postpaid on 
receipt of check or money order. 


No COD’s please. 


The 


Box 147 Dept. 46 Dedham, Mass. 
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(GRAY! TRACTOR & 

\ POWER MOWER Ideal for 
he the Estate 
Owner. 

Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 

. cuts . Box 617 

tallest weeds Dunbar, W. Va. 








EASY LAWN WEEDER , 











Get lawn weeds and dandelions 
ut quickly and easily with the 
Jiffy Weed Puller. Takes the 
work out of weeding. Lifts them 
nut by the roots 
36 nch hardwood handle, bright 
enamelied (green or red, please 
specify). Metal part, strong, 
hand-forged steel, black 


gis= enamelled. 


SATISFACTION—Or 
Your Money Back 
ONLY $2.75 

Prepaid Anywhere 
<r ” Send Check 
Se rere 3 ee AE or Money Order 
JIFFY WEED PULLER COMPANY 

646C Prospect Avenue, Hartford 5, Conn. 


























bhibid a 


HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


cutting, trimmer. Continuous 
more like mowing. A real time-saver. 


Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed. 













easy to ust 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 
AYER, MASS. 
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Awards to Club Members 


T THE recent convention of the Na 

tional Council of State Garden Clubs 

in New Orleans awards were made to indi- 

vidual garden club members throughout 

the country for special achievements. The 
list follows: 

Mrs. Leroy V. Elder, Rumford, R. I. - 
White Ribbon for having organized and man 
aged the Rumford canning center. 

Mrs. George S. Parker, Winnetka, Ill. — 
White Ribbon for a remarkable record of serv 
ice made to the hospitalized and other service 
men in the navy and army hospitals through 
out Chicago and its suburbs 

Mrs. Harry Gordon, New Hartford, N. Y.— 
White Ribbon for her work as program chair- 
man of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York. 

Miss Eleanor Knight (president of the 
Pickens, S. C., Garden Club) —White Ribbon 
for her leadership in civic achievements 

Mrs. P. N. Seymour, Portsmouth, Va 
White Ribbon for a ‘Junior Garden Primer.” 

Mrs. Millard H. Almon, Birmingham, Ala 

—White Ribbon for special achievement as the 
author of ‘‘Manual for Junior Gardeners”’ pub 
lished by the Birmingham (Alabama) Federa 
tion of Garden Clubs 

Mrs. R. S. Martin, Mountain Grove, Mo 
White Ribbon for developing her own estate 
as an example to the community for good 
planting and cultural methods 

Mrs. Bessie Raymond Buxton, Peabody 
Mass. — Certificate of F sin for her book 
‘Begonias and How to Grow Them 

Mrs. Cora M. Oneal. Wichita Falls, Tex 
the Certificate of Merit for her book ‘‘Gardens 
and Homes in Mexico.”’ 

Mrs. Francis J. Carty, 
Certificate of Merit for her book on “’ 
ture in Vermont.’ 

Mrs. W. I. Higgins 


Fairhaven, Vt 
Horticul 


Butte, Mont.—Green 
Ribbon for 20 years’ work, including a sys 
tematic survey of the state’s flowers. the or 
ganization of the Rocky Mountain Garden 
Club, launching a Wild Flower Preservation 
Society and planting evergreen trees on the 
barren mountainside facing Butte 

Mrs. Avery Rockefeller-—Award for Con 
servation Achievement for the establishment 
of a 10-acre bird sanctuary in Greenwich 
Conn. 

Mrs. Ralph M. Mero. Chicago, Il1_—Purple 
Ribbon for horticultural achievement. Mrs 
Mero has been signally successful in growing 
jarge exhibition type of chrysanthemums out 
of-doors 

Mrs. Mary E. G. Freeborn, Proctor. Vt 
Purple Ribbon for producing the white peony 
Pico and other peonies of recognized merit 

Mrs. R. E. Creighton, Chattanooga, Tenn 
—Purple Ribbon for her leadership as chief 
rosarian in a rose testing project sponsored by 
the Tennessee federation. 

Professor J. Raymond Hepler. Durham 
N. H.—Purple Ribbon for his leadership in a 
planting project of the New Hampshire state 
flower, the lilac 














IRIS corons 


While they last — Postpaid 


ORANGE FLAME—orance and red.. .$2.50 
GOLDEN MADONNA—rich cream.... 1.50 
MT. WASHINGTON-~tallest white 1.50 
MARISHA—fascinating pink........ 1.50 


E. B. WILLIAMSON—bronzy-red.. . .75 
SONG OF GOLD—flaring yellow. . 1.00 
ANY 5 FOR 20% LESS 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
DEPT. H3, PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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"2" CALIFORNIA 
. the Land of Flowers” 
~ exciting new 


.\DAY LILIES 


Hemerocallis) 


) @ Today's DAY LILIES 

are streamlined with 
\ flowers often 6 inches 
across. Exciting new 
Reds, Pinks, Wine colors. 








Give your garden new interest! 


Our Catalog describes many new 
Day Lilies offered for the first time. 


Catalog in color of day lilies, bearded iris, 
tulips, daffodils and other plants & bulbs 
for fall planting will be ready shortly. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS «+ Box IIIS H+ Sacramento, Calif. 


FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


, Watch our wild birds 








+ ged cs sj in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 
<4-Squirrel’s 

Defeat . $4.75 
Automatic 

Feeder . $2.25 
“Eye-Safe”’ 

Feeder .. $2.25 
Squirrelproof ‘‘Eye- 

Safe’’ Feeder. .$4.00 
Orange Feeder. .$2.00 


Hand Blown Drinking 
Cups for Humming 
Birds 








Mailing charges shown in price list 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough inter “¥ - HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditic for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPI RS. DI SIGNERS. GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURI 
Enroll now! 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-6, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal 


HELENE BOLL 


February 6, 1946 
I am still cherishing the happiest memories of 
your recent visit to First Church, and the lecture 
which you gave on Gardens of New England at the 
Ladies’ Night of our Men's Club. 





I am sure that the enthusiasm with which it was 
received left no doubt in your own mind as to its 
success and I want to add my own word of apprecia 
tion for an evening of real enjoyment. 


With all good wishes, I am 
Cordially yours, 
M. R. BoYNTON 


For details of lectures write 
271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


LEWISA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy, low 





perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 10 for $1.00; 
60 for $5.00. 


Illustrated Bulb Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








WEEDS 
DISAPPEAR 


\wke magic 









WITH 


HAMMOND’S 
WEED KILLER 


Clears your driveway, garden 
path or border of unsightly 
weeds, wild grass and poison 
ivy. Simple to use—apply 
with a sprinkling can when 
the ground is damp and watch 
all vegetation disappear like 
magic. Cleans up over-grown 
areas, too. Write for folder. 


Quart Can 50c. 
At dealers or direct 


Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 


436 Ferry St. BEACON, N. Y. 















SEED-LESS-SET 


Popular hormone spray which produces 
earlier, larger yield of seedless tomatoes. 
Not only produces no seeds, but more abun- 
dant crop of flesh, and deeper color. Also 
recommended for cucumbers, peppers and 
eggplant with equally magic results. 


8 oz. $1.00 postpaid 


PROTEXALL 


ALL PURPOSE SPRAY 


CONTAINS DDT, ROTENONE, FERMATE, 
SULPHUR.) A one-shot spray that protects | 
flowers, vegetables, fruit, plants from most 
insects, fungi and bacteria, Japanese beetles, 
cabbage worms, Mexican bean beetles, black 
spot, leaf spot, scale, scab and fruit spot, 
brown rot, etc. Will not injure any plants. 


4 oz. (makes 12 gal.) $1.00 p’p’d 


At Leading Seed Stores 


PLANT PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








Dept. H BLUEPOINT, N. Y. 


anton The Invisible Glove 


before gardening —-and keep your hands in the 
pink of condition. An invisible glove to avoid gar- 
deners’ hands, kitchen hands, painty hands. An 
excellent protection. 
8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15c postage 
Liberal discount to distributors 


HANTON CO., Box 142-H, Pleasantville. N. Y. 




















~ 
0 for BIGGER 
Nate?) BETTER CROPS 


Protects potatoes from dis- 
ease and insects. Lb. bag 
40c, at dealers or direct. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
356 Ferry St., Beacon, N.Y. ) 











““IRRIVATION ’’—A Revelation : 
The Wonder-Working, Water-Saving Sub-Saturation 
by garden hose pressure —Like ‘‘rain from below.’ 


4 
bi 
And the ‘’KILL-KWIK” Weed Destroyer! 
Simply probe with liquid-filled ‘‘Kill 
ii Kwik’’ and Dandelions etc. are out or 
dead-—roots and all! Surprising details 
and low delivered prices for the asking. Write 
“TrriVator’’ Co., 989 Michigan Ave., San Jose 10, Cal. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 














THE NEW CATALOGUES 




















Nelis Nurseries, Inc., Holland, Mich., 
have issued a complete and well illustrated 
Fall bulb catalogue which includes offer- 
ings of both American-grown and im- 
ported tulips, daffodils, lilies and other 
bulbs. 


The catalogue of Grant E. Mitsch, Canby, 
Ore., offers Oregon-grown daffodils, both 
novelties and standard varieties. The cata- 
logue is very well illustrated, with many of 
the finest varieties being shown in color. 
The text classifies items on the basis of 
size, flower color and length of stem. 


Maple Road Garden, Omaha, Neb., which 
is now in the possession of the five sons of 
the late Jacob Sass, has issued an iris price 
list which includes two novelties, Mattie 
Gates, a _ yellow-flowered variety, and 
Salmonette which is one of a new series of 
pink-flowered irises. 

The catalogue of Longfield Iris Farm, 
Bluffton, Ind., offers a number of new vari- 
eties of irises originated by several well- 
known plant breeders. 


Control of Squash Borers 


HE squash vine borer moth lays eggs 

on the plants near the roots in June 
and July. This is one of the worst pests 
with which the garden maker has to deal, 
and in some instances has made the grow- 
ing of squashes impossible. The borer can 
be controlled to a large degree, however, 
while it is still in the egg stage by spraying 
the stems near the roots with a strong solu- 
tion of nicotine sulphate or, indeed, any 
tobacco preparation which can be obtained 
at seed stores. This spraying should be 
done thoroughly once a week until the end 
of July. After the vines have begun to 
spread over the ground they can be covered 
with earth at the joints. If this is done 
new roots will be thrown out and the 
plants given a greater opportunity to resist 
the borers’ attacks. Sometimes borers are 
cut out from vines, but this is an unsatis 
factory operation, except with a very few 
plants. 
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Startling Discovery | 
FLUORODENT | 


The side dressing containing FLUORINE, the 
government experimental chemical for the 
prevention of TOOTH DECAY. Use with all 
vegetables and fruits. 1 lb. $1.00—2 lb. $1.75 
5 lb. $3.50. Instructions included. Address 
Fluorodent, Box 771, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


EXCELLENT FOR WINTER BOUQUETS: Chi 
nese Lanterns: Strong root divisions. 6 for $1 
24 for $3.50. Liatris pycnostachya. Northern 
field-grown clumps. 3 for $1. 12 for $3.50. Post 
paid. Bald Hill Gardens, Conway, N. H. 








HELIOTROPE—New Patented Heliotrope “Black 
Prince,”’ Patent No. 559. Bushy growth; large 
heavily veined leaves turning blackish violet-green 
in full sun. Flowers very large and fragrant. 2%” 
pots $5 per doz., $35 per 100. May delivery 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


VAN TUBERGEN’S famous Dutch bulbs again 
available. Usual supreme quality plus latest orig 
inations in tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and many 
rare small species. Mrs. B. L. Shippy, horticul 
tural adviser. Send for catalogue. The Barnes, 
Importers, 536 Willow Street, Lockport, N. Y. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES: Seed 


lings that will bear this summer — Everbearing, 











hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with 
the real wild strawberry taste. $3 per doz., $20 
per 100. May delivery Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 

HERB PLANTS. Large. Two years. Tarrago: 
Thyme, Sage, all the Mints, Twickle’s Purple 


Lavender, Common Lavender, 60c each, $6 doz 
One-year Mints, Lavender, Lemon Balm, $2.50 doz 
Chives. $1.25 doz., $7—100. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review or 
“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’’ Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





-For soil building 





BERRY PLANTS. St. Regis red Raspberry (Ever 


bearer), $1—doz., $5—100. Sunrise red Ras} 
berry, $1—doz., $3.50—-100. Thornless Boyser 
berry, $8—100. Eldorado Blackberry, $1—d 

$5—100. Potted Strawberry, $8—100 June bear 
ers; $10—-100 Everbearers. Strawberry plants 


Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 
IRIS TALL BEARDED. A choice collection of a ] 


lifferent colors, 12 extra fine varieties for $2 
Hahn’s Iris Gardens, 2617 South 11th St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Send only 25¢ for PLANTONIC, containing Stimu 
lating Vitamins, for improved growth and beauty 
of your flowers, vegetables. One package makes 
250 gallons. Plant Growth Products, Box 42A, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 











ASPARAGUS ROOTS, Mary Washington, year-old, 
$2 per 100, $8.50 per 500, $15 per 1000. Drew's 
Nursery, Agawam, Mass. 











LECTURES 


> “Begonias and How To Grow Them” 
& “House Plants” 
For details write to 


BESSIE R. BUXTON 
114 Central Street Peabody, Massachusetts 








INSPIRING LECTURES 


Superbly illustrated with Natural Color 
Still Pictures of rare artistic beauty 
Ultra Modern Equipment 

Prices 
FRANK WESTON BARBER, M.A. 
Norfolk, Connecticut 


and folder upon request 




















HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Two experienced all around green 
house men (single). Steady employment. Room 
and board on private estate near Wilmington, 
Delaware. State experience, age, and salary ex 
pected. Box 63, c/o ‘Horticulture,’ Boston 15, 


Mass. 





PERENNIAL GROWER wit! 
of plants and 
Baltimore 4, Maryland. 


eomy lete knowledge 
Towson Nurseries, Inc., 


sales 
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MARBLE STATUE, two marble bird baths, two 
ornate plant containers on pedestals, urns for sale 
Henry Vance, Manchester, Mass. 


TROPICAL WATER LILIES: 4 small plants with 
out soil, our selection, $1.10 postpaid. Instructions 
sent with order. Tropical Fish Farm, No. Olmsted, 
Ohio. 


HARDY PHLOX, Divaricata (Wood) shade or sun, 
fragrant, hardy, white to violet blue. Dozen $3, 100 
H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 








S20 





HARDIEST PERENNIAL ASTER, ‘‘Queen Mary “ 
blue, vigorous, fine for cutting. Dozen $3 delivered 
H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 


Pennsylvania. 


PORTABLE POWER SPRAYER, 25 gallon_tank 








ised once, in perfect condition, price $100. Phone 
BELmont 3017. 
NARCISSUS MIXTURE, many varieties, earliest 


to latest. Bulbs all sizes, ungraded, as they dig. 
$15 per bushel, $8 per half-bushel, f.o b. here 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 





fire tools 


screens, 
Send for 


FIREPLACE grates, andirons, 
outdoor grills, toasting forks and signs 


Robert E. Tomb, Indiana, Pa. 


catalog 


BUY MORE SAVINGS BONDS 


HORTICULTURE 
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ANNUAL 
PEONY and ROSE SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. »«.. 


June 18 and 19 


Showing Many of the Newest Varieties 


THE HOURS 


Tuesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Wednesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





LECTURE 


"Roses in the Hershey Rose 
Garden" 


By Harry L. Erdman 


President, American Rose Society 
Wednesday, June 19, 1946 
2:30 P.M. 
and the 


FLOWER SHOW 
of 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


Wednesday, June 19, 1946 
2:30 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


JUNE SHOW 


Tuesday, June 4, 1946 
| P.M. to 8 P.M. 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Admission Free 


GARDEN VISITS 
ALL DAY) 
Saturday, June 8, 1946 
Harrisburg Rose Garden 


Breeze Hill Gardens 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland 
Harrisburg 


Hershey Rose Garden 








Summer Office Hours 
June 15 to September 15 
Week-Days 9 to 4 
Closed Saturdays 











Picture Travels !n Natural Color 


Mountain Trails and Gardens 
Formal and Rustic Gardens 
Historical New England 

Cultural Lectures for Garden Clubs 
Presented Personally by 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.R.H.S. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 


RARE DUTCH BULBS 


Imported from Holland for September Delivery 
Fifteen varieties of Hyacinths, all shades; 
giant Darwin, Triumph, and Breeder Tulips in 
beautiful rich colors. Superior Narcissus and 
Orocus. Send for price list. 
NETHERLANDS IMPORT COMPANY 
Box 84, West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED” 
The super strain of famous ""Masodon” Giants from 
a leading specialist grower. Early-blooming. Long- 
stemmed. Fine texture. Immense (up to 4 inches 
across). Giant pkt. (over 500 seed) $1.00. Cultural 
suggestions free. 
ROBERT L. POULSON 

184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica 3, N. Y. 

















Field Courses in Botany, Nature and 


Conservation — For Adults 
Axctrim, N. H.—In the beautiful Monadnock Region 
Three two-week sessions 
June 29—July 12 July 13-26 July 27—Aug. 9 
Mabel E. Turner, Director 
ield work in charge of Richard Headstrom 
For illustrated folders write to 

E. TURNER 


MABEL E. 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. 
er June 1 Address P.O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 


*EONIES-PHLOX-’MUMS 
\eep in touch with us for the latest 


and best in these hardy plants. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 37, Waldron, Indiana 


> 


! 

















— 





Jone 1, 1946 





| COMING EVENTS | 


June 2. Dayton, Ohio. Annual Rose Show 
at the Dayton Art Institute. 

June 4-8. Portland, Ore. Annual Meeting 
of the American Rose Society combined 
with the Portland Rose Festival. 

June 6. New York, N. Y. Second Annual 
Rose Show of The Men’s Garden Club of 
New York at Hotel Lexington. 

June 6. Worcester, Mass. Worcester County 
Horticultural Society. German Iris Dis- 
play at Horticultural Hall. 

June 6-8. Boston, Mass. Annual Meeting 
of the American Iris Society and Garden 
Tours with the New England region as 
host at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

June 8-9. Corvallis, Ore. Sixth Annual 
Rose Show. 

June 10-11. Cleveland, Ohio. Fifteenth 
Annual Rose Show of the Cleveland Rose 
Society in the Higbee Auditorium. 

June 13. Worcester, Mass. Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. Rose Ex- 
hibition at Horticultural Building. 

June 16. New Harmony, Ind. Annual 
Golden Rain Tree Festival sponsored by 
the Workingmen’s Institute. 

June 18-19. Boston, Mass. Annual Peony 
and Rose Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 

June 20-22. Emmett, Idaho. Emmett Cherry 
Festival. 

June 24. Hershey, Pa. Annual Meeting of 
the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania. 

June 27. Worcester, Mass. Worcester 
Couhty Horticultural Society. Straw- 
berry and Delphinium Display at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

July 5. Worcester, Mass. Worcester County 
Horticultural Society. Sweet Pea Exhi- 
bition at Horticultural Hall. 
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th ttt erties ie aan 
NEW BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 


otect 4. plants with this 

clean, odorless garden mulch. 

100 Ib. $2.50 500 lb. $10.50 
00—all f.0.b. 









1000 Ib. $19. 
Descriptive folder on request. 
LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
Box 5 Cohocton, N. Y. 











IRIS SPECIAL 


Beuschleys Giant—Huge lavender blue .... .35 
Red Dominion—Deep lustrous red ......... 35 
Madeline Brun—Excellent white ........... 25 


Rebellion—Deep bronze-red ............... -50 

One each named and labeled for $1.25 postpaid 

Send for complete catalog of hardy perenniale— 
it pronounces all names. ° 

LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 








IRIS... 


Informative catalog of best new and 
not-too-old irises, including many bar- 
gain collections, yours for the asking. 
Also DAYLILIES. 


EDENWALD GARDENS 
Vincennes, Indiana 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 








COLOR CHART 


of the Garden Club of New Haven 
Suggests good combinations with masks that fit. 
Send $1 to 
MBS. A. N. CREADICE, Chairman 
77 Loomis Place New Haven, Conn. 



































The successful 


treatment of tree diseases by 


E disease—Bleeding Canker Disease—is caused by the 
fungus Phytophthora cactorum, which spreads under the 
bark in a longitudinal direction; the injury eventually reaching 
from the roots to the extreme tips of the branches. It fre- 
quently manifests itself in bleeding lesions or cracks in the 
bark on which the dried exudate resembles clots of dry blood. 
Whether these lesions appear or not, the diseased tree sickens, 
exhibits yellowing foliage, dieback of individual limbs, and a 
general appearance of chronic ill health which cannot be cor- 
rected by the ordinary methods of pruning, spraying or feeding. 
The successful use of chemotherapy for vascular tree disease 
is one of the most dramatic achievements of the F. A. Bartlett 
Tree Expert Company. 

The injection of pest-killing chemicals for the control of 
internal parasites of trees has been attempted by men all over 
the world for hundreds of years. It is a source of great pride 
to the Bartlett Company to be the first in effectively using 
such a method for combatting a specific tree disease. 

Over ten years ago, a shade tree disease made itself particu- 
larly evident in Rhode Island, and within a few years it had 
demonstrated great destructive powers in ruining the health 
and beauty of large numbers of maples and beeches in that area. 

Convinced that this disease constituted a serious menace to 
shade trees, the Bartlett Company encouraged the Rhode Island 
State College to undertake an intensive study of the basic 
causes and treatment of the Bleeding Canker of Maple and 
Beech. During the course of this investigation, the Plant 
Pathologist, Dr. F. L. Howard, developed the new concept of 
using synthetic organic chemicals to antidote or neutralize the 
toxins produced by pathogenic organisms within trees, and 











INJECTION 


The Bartlett Way 
Xe, ve 8 
vy 


research fellow, Mr. Nestor Caroselli, spent 
two years in isolating and proving the basic 
cause of the trouble, and developed not only 

the proper treatment but an original method 
of injecting chemicals into the diseased trees. 
Mr. Caroselli is at present Associate Patholo- 
gist of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. 

The extreme scientific care observed in this 
treatment is impressive to behold. Nearly thirty 
individual steps are followed in the complete treat- 
ment .... specially-designed tools are sterilized constantly 
during the operation .... points of injection are chosen with 
precision and delicately treated. A bottle of chemical — accu- 
rately prepared in the Bartlett Laboratories — is fastened to 
the tree above each injection point and a tube is run from the 
bottle to the injection point through a special trough filled 
with sterilizing solution. Close inspection is maintained for 
weeks after the actual injection, and records are kept. very 
similar to a case history in a modern hospital. 

The painstaking care and scientific methods of this treat- 
ment have brought a gratifying degree of success, and the 
Bartlett Company feels that an important milestone has been 
reached in the march of tree science. Yet we are far from the 
ultimate goal. In the Bartlett Research Laboratories and exten- 
sive Experimental Grounds, together with Bartlett-sponsored 
fellowships in Experimental Stations, work goes on unceasingly 
— studying, testing, analyzing -—— to gain mastery over the 
insects and diseases that attack our trees. 

The knowledge and experience of these scientists is always 











which are directly responsible for the injury. A graduate at your disposal, whatever your tree problem may be. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. iecteter ens: 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. 1., Stamford, 


Conn., Danbury, Conn., Hartford, Conn., Islip, N. Y., Monroe, N. Y., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. ¥Y., New York, N. Y., Westbury, 
N. Y., White Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Cynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W. Va. 
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BARTLETT exeenrs 


Research Laboratories and 


The Bartlett Way 
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